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aii The Summer School at Oxford 
School of Theol does not belong to the American 
ogy at Oxford. Churches, and yet so many Ameri- 
can ministers are interested in it that we make 
mention of it in this place. Principal A. M. Fair- 
bairn has done many great things in his short life, 
but nothing of more practical benefit to the Chris- 
tian world than the starting of the Summer School 
of Theology at Oxford. Oxford is peculiarly 
adapted for this work. Its history is attractive, 
its associations are scholastic, its facilities for the 
accommodation of students are almost limitless. 
Better perhaps than almost any other of the Brit- 
ish cities it can accommodate those who might 
attend such a school. The climate of England in 
the Summer is much more conducive to study than 
the climate of our American cities. Even in July 
the heat is seldom, if ever, excessive, and there is 
no such difficulty as we experience in devoting 
much time to quiet and scholarly work. The 
Summer School which was held two years ago was 
a great success. It was attended, we believe, by 
about three hundred persons, representing many 
denominations and many lands. The prospectus 
for the School the coming Summer has been issued, 
and it promises to be quite as attractive as that of 
two years ago. The sessions will begin July 16th, 
and continue to July 28th. The expenses are hardly 
more than nominal, being but £2 1os. for admis- 
sion to all the lectures and meetings, and for 
dinner each day in some one of the College Halls. 
Among the lecturers we note the following, all 
specialists in their departments: Principal Fair- 
bairn, Principal Simon, Professor Seth of Edin- 
burgh, Professor Ryle of Cambridge, Professor 
George Adam Smith of Glasgow, Professor A. B. 
Bruce of Glasgow, Professor James Orr of Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. James Robertson, Canon 
Cheyne, and others equally prominent. We do 


not know the full details of the School for the 
coming Summer, but if the plan adopted two 
years ago is repeated lectures will be delivered 
each morning in the chapel of Mansfield College; 
the afternoons will be devoted chiefly to the visita- 


tion of the historic colleges of Oxford and to 
lectures upon them, and the evening to lectures 
and conferences. A private letter assures us that 
large numbers have already applied for admission. 
All desiring to attend. should address their commu- 
nications to Mr. Norman H. Smith, M.A., Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 


While we are speaking of Summer 
The pammr ~—Schools we may mention that of the 
— American Institute of Christian 
; Philosophy which will be held in 
July in connection with the great assemblies of 
Chautauqua. This school has been associated in 
the past with the inspiring personality of the Rev. 
Charles F. Deems, D.D. During the coming 
Summer it will be under the direction of the 
editor of THE Review oF THE CHURCHES. The 
list of subjects is as follows: 


I. THE INCARNATION. 
(a) Philosophically considered ; 


(4) Biblically considered ; 
(c) Historically considered. 
Il, THE CHURCH. 

(a) The Doctrine of the Church; 

(4) The Church and the Problems of Science 
and Philosophy ; 

(c) The Church and the Problems of Modern 
Society. 


III THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM, 


(a) As it appears to an Episcopalian; 

(4) As it appears to a Presbyterian; 

(c) As it appears to a Congregationalist. 

Among those who have already accepted invi- 
tations to speak are the Rev. George T. Purves, 
D.D., professor in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary; President Hartranft, of Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary; the Rev. George Hodges, D.D., 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge; the Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., 
President of the Theological Seminary at Auburn, 
and President Ballentine of Oberlin College. 
The Institute has been very fortunate in securing 
for its preacher the Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D.D., 
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pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Rich- 
mond, Va., who is one of the most eloquent and 
inspiring preachers in the country. A _ special 
address will also be delivered by the President of 
the Institute—Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. Other 
speakers are yet to be announced, but the course 
promises to be one of the very best which the 
Institute hasever held. It will meet at Chautauqua 
on the 5th of July and continue its sessions for one 
week. We do not know any more attractive or 
helpful programme for overworked ministers or 
theological students than this, or any that presents 
subjects of more vital importance at the present 
time. 


Northfield and Great preparations are being 

Ocean Grove. made for the assemblies both at 
Northfield and Ocean Grove. Mr. Moody is 
tireless in his plans for improving the various 
departments of the work which he has so grandly 
founded at Northfield; and the Methodist Summer 
city by the sea is a great center of intellectual 
and spiritual activity. At both of these places 
there has long been felt a need for altogether 
different accommodations for the throngs who 
attend. At Northfield the plans are out for a new 
building, and the building itself is already in 
process of erection. It is to be an auditorium 
seating about three thousand people. It will be 
so arranged as to be adjustable both for cold and 
warm weather, and will have a far greater degree 
of permanence than usually belongs to buildings 
primarily designed: for summer work. The new 
auditorium at Ocean Grove will be one of the 
largest in thewhole country. It is also in process 
of erection and will be ready for the Summer 
schools and conventions which are there held. 
If we may believe the public press it will seat the 
enormous number of about 9.500, and it is said 
that fully eighty if not ninety per cent., of all 
who throng the building will be able to hear 
ordinary speakers without difficulty. The acous- 
tic properties have been studied with the great- 
est care. This will be an immense gain to 
the equipment for work at Ocean Grove. The 
old Tabernacle has been endured, but hardly 
more. The new one, which will cest between 
fifty and seventy-five thousand dollars, will be a 
great attraction, and is very much needed. ‘The 
three great Summer resorts for those who desire 
to combine religion, education and recreation are 
now Chautauqua, Ocean Grove and Northfield, 
and yet these are only the chiefest, for all over 
the country are institutions modeled after these 
which are carrying on the same work. They are 
exerting a vast influence on the life of our people, 
and are among the forces, all too little appre- 
ciated, which are surely counteracting what seem 
to be the evil tendencies in our modern life. 
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Dr. McKenzie at | We have hardly ceased to rejoice 

Yale. in the wonderful work which has 
been conducted by Dr. Robert F Horton in the 
old university center of Oxford, England, before 
we are made happy by the reports of the 
religious interest which has been stimulated at 
Yale by the preaching of Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie, of Cambridge. Full reports of his services 
have not reached us at the time of writing, but if 
we may believe the daily press his ministry to the 
students has created an almost unprecedented in- 
terest in religious subjects in that University. Dr. 
McKenzie possesses peculiar gifts for such work. 
Few men are his equals in pulpit power, and when 
he is at his best he is listened to with the keenest 
delight. Our colleges often make the mistake 
of imagining that anything is good enough for the 
young men; they are coming to learn that only 
the best should be given tosuch hearers. In many 
ways the visit of Dr. McKenzie to Yale has stim- 
ulated spiritual life. but we refer to it not so much 
to describe what has been as to utter our firm 
conviction that in these ways the greatest bless- 
ings may be expected in our institutions of learn- 
ing. Indeed, we are not sure but in some such 
way we are to find the solution of the vexed ques- 
tion of the relation of the Christian college to the 
State University. In the East this is not a press- 
ing question, but in the West it is constantly 
before the churches, with the result that denomi- 
national institutions are endlessly multiplied 
where the single State University would do quite 
as well if it were possible to have a proper presen- 
tation of the truths of the Christian religion. We 
do not make any positive statement, but rather 
raise the question whether if the various denomi- 
nations were to plan campaigns, not in the inter- 
ests of denominations, but in the interests of the 
kingdom of God, and send to the places in which 
these State-institutions are located,at stated periods 
their very best ministers, men of the type that the 
young always hear gladly, there would be even 
greater good done than by the present plan of 
multiplying institutions and creating antagonism 
between those of the State and those of the 
Church. If Dr. McKenzie could visit many of 
our Western colleges which are not even called 
Christian, we doubt not that he would have the 
same influence as at Yale, and if, in addition to 
him, such men as Dr. Judson and Dr. Faunce, 
Dr. Parkhurst and Dr. Behrends, Dr. Ecob of 
Albany, and Dr. McPherson of Chicago, and 
many others who could be named, were to hold 
missions in the various University centers, we 
believe an influence would be started which would 
result in more conversions among college men 
than have ever been known, and perhaps render 
the multiplication of colleges unnecessary. 
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Reports come to us from many 
quarters concerning a wonderful 
work of grace in the churches. Revivals are in 
progress East and West, and while perhaps few, 
if any, are as remarkable as some which have 
been held in recent years, yet there has not been 
for a long time so general a spiritual awakening. 
Among those which are most before the public, 
mention may be made of the Mills meetings 
in Montreal, to which we devote a special para- 
graph; the revival in Brooklyn, which has now 
been in progress for several weeks, and the meet- 
ings under Mr. Moody in Washington. In the 
latter city the great hall which accommodates 
thousands of people, has been thronged day after 
day, and hundreds have been unable to gain admis- 
sion. Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey are working 
together. ‘The music is led by a choir of sixteen 
hundred voices. Mr. Moody has conducted no 
single revival in recent years which has attracted 
so much attention. Thélocation at the national 
capital has, of course, been peculiarly favorable, 
and his meetings have been attended not only by 
the people who are constantly in the city, but by 
large numbers of representatives of the govern- 
ment. Among those who have manifested much 
interest, and who have been very helpful, we have 
seen mentioned the names of the Vice-President 
and Mr. Justice Harlan. In Brooklyn the work 
shows no sign of cessation. Many evangelists 
are at work there, and the interest seems to be 
extending to New York. We do not see how any 
one can read the record of this Winter’s work in 
the churches and feel that there is reason for dis- 
couragement. The old adage about ‘‘ Man’s 
extremity and God’s opportunity ” is being abund- 
antly illustrated in these times of financial depres- 
sion and spiritual awakening. 


Times of Re- 
freshing. 


Union Gospel Meetings, under the 

pat Poh in direction of Mr. Mills, have been 
held this past month in St. James’s 

Methodist Church at Montreal. Much prayer 
and personal work prepared the way for them and 
accompanied them, and in consequence they have 
been marked by great earnestness on the part of 
ministers and people and many conversions. Mr. 
Mills, after shaking hands one evening with over 
a hundred converts, said that he had never 
remarked more intensity of earnestness. The 
well-known characteristics of this evangelist’s 
work naturally were not lacking. The appeal 
was at once to Christians and to outsiders, and it 
was essentially the same appeal to the two, 
namely, a call to personal loyalty to Christ. 


Believers were exhorted to fidelity; the uncon- 
verted were called to surrender and consecration. 
‘*Put yourself in humble submission to God,” 
said Mr. Mills to the enquirers in an aftermeet- 
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ing. ‘Say, ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to 
do?’” Then, in sentence prayers, he led them 
one after another to make substantially this very 
prayer. The remark of one young man, a con- 
vert, to the effect that he had invested every- 
thing in his salvation, shows the spirit in which 
these appeals were received. The inquiry is 
already abroad, we think, whether Mr. Mills is a 
real spiritual leader in the Church, already occu- 
pying ground to which the majority must come 
ere long, or whether his apprehension of the Gos- 
pel is a partial one; in other words, whether or 
not the prompting to loyalty to Christ rather 
than the sense of personal peril is to be the domi- 
nant note of the evangelism of the future. We 
believe that Mr. Mills is right. We have heard 
him reply to the question: ‘‘ Why should I be a 
Christian ?”’ as follows: ‘‘ Because it is right. It 
is the only way to complete your manhood.” 
Such words win thinking men who usually resist 
evangelistic appeals. Indeed, we think Mr. 
Mills’ great power is with men, probably because 
his preaching is so distinctly ethical in its quality. 


We have received a notice con- 
cerning the World’s Jubilee Con- 
ference of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, of which at first 
we intended only to make a brief mention. But 
we know not how we can better serve those of 
our readers who are interested in this branch of 
Christian work than by publishing in full the 
communication which has been sent us. It is of 
vital importance to all the Y. M. C. A. workers, 
and we feel sure that none will read it without 
having a new conception of what is being done 
for our young men by the Association which will 
celebrate its Jubilee in London from June rst to 
June 6th. The communication is as follows: 


The International 
Conference of the 
Young Men’s 
Christian Ass’n. 


THE WORLD'S JUBILEE CONFERENCE OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

A call has heen issued by the World’s Central 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ations for the thirteenth International Confer- 
ence of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of all lands to meet in London June 1-6th. 
This Conference will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the first Young 
Men's Christian Association by a jubilee meeting 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the evenirg of June 
5th, to be presided over by the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Ripon, D.D., and on the 
evening of June 6th by a great jubilee celebra- 
tion in Royal Albert Hall, South Kensington, at 
which Mr. George Williams, the founder of the 
association, will speak. 

The regular sessions of the Conference will be 
held in Exeter Hall, opening on Friday evening, 
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June 1st. The languages of the Conference will 
be English, French and German, and most of the 
leading papers will be printed in advance in each 
of these three languages. 

The opening addresses will be on ‘‘ The Neces- 
sity of the Presence and Power of the Holy 
Spirit in the Associations and in Their Work,” by 
Rev. Prebendary H. W. Webb Peploe, London, 
in English; Rev. George Appia, Paris, in French, 
and Rev. Krummacher, Elberfeld, in German. 

On June 2d the World’s Central Committee 
will present their report of the work during the 
three years that have intervened since the last 
Worid’s Conference at Amsterdam in 1891, and 
will make such recommendations as they wish in 
regard to the work in all lands. Reports will be 
made by delegates from all the leading nations of 
the world, including Japan, China, India, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. Richard C. Morse will 
read a paper on American Association work. Mr. 
L. D. Wishard, Secretary of the American Inter- 
national Committee, will report the work of that 
committee for young men in foreign missionary 
lands. Prominence will be given to the discus- 
sion of topics in the line of Bible study and per- 
sonal Christian work by and for young men. 
Bible readings will be given by Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A., of London, in English; Rev. Baumgartner, 
D.D., in German, and Rev. Ed. Barde, D.D., of 
Geneva, in French. 

Permission has been given by the corporation of 
the city of London for the erection of a large pa- 
vilion on Thames Embankment, near the Houses 
of Parliament, in which 2,o00 delegates will be 
served each day with a midday lunch. 

Prominent Association representatives from all 
parts of Great Britain, Germany, France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia and other European countries are 
expected to participate in the discussions of the 
Conference. About fifty American delegates are 
expected to attend, among others Messrs. James 
Stokes and Richard C. Morse,American members 
of the World's Central Committee; R. R. Mc- 
Burney, Secretary of the New York Association ; 
George A. Hail, New York State Secretary; L. D. 
Wishard, International Secretary, New York; Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., Brooklyn; E.L.Shuey 
and G. H. Bierce of Dayton, Ohio, and others. 
American delegates are nominated by the local 
Associations through their State Committees and 
are accredited by the International Committee. 

Arrangements have been made by the Interna- 
tional Committee with the Cunard and Guion lines 
of steamers for special rates for delegates and their 
friends from New York to London and return. 

It is also proposed that the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization be celebrated by Associations 
in all parts of the world by the observance of June 
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6th and the following Sunday as a Jubilee Anni- 
versary. Full arrangements for the observance 
by the American Associations will be made in 
good season by the American International Com- 
mittee. 


TheRed Cross phe American Red Cross does not 
on the Southern confine its ministrations to the red 
Seaboard. Se a ‘- 
track of war, but, when the need is 
widespread enough, follows also with its merciful 
offices in the path of fire and flood and tempest. 
It is now at work on the Sea Islands and 
lower seaboard of South Carolina, ministering to 
the sufferers by the hurricane and tidal wave of 
August last. It is gratifying to learn that, not- 
withstanding the general financial stringency, up- 
wards of $30,000, besides quantities of clothing, 
tools and food, have been forwarded to its efficient 
president, Miss Clara Barton (headquarters, 
Beaufort, S. C.), for the stricken district. But 
since there are 70,000 people in various stages of 
destitution, and still menaced by the twin spectres 
of famine and pestilence, the old inquiry asserts 
itself, ‘‘What are these among so many?” 
The Red Cross does not make appeals for aid, but 
restricts itself to stating the facts, and then, with 
personal services that are at once wmpaid and scien- 
tific, applying the /ofa/ receipts to the relief of the 
destitute. 

The facts in the Sea Islands district are, that, 
not only must an army of 70,000 people, white 
and black, be supplied with food, medicine and 
medical attendance, but thousands of houses must 
be built, hundreds of miles of ditches dug, and 
tools furnished for both carpenters and diggers. 
Without the ditches to lead off the brackish water 
left by the sea, the new crops must largely fail, 
and so the famine continue into a new season. 
Miss Barton writes, ‘‘No man ever refused to work 
for us at anything we could find for him, and that 
without a cent of money, only his rations, and yet 
10,000 men wait for the farming tools we are not 
able to give them.” Much of the Red Cross story 
is sorrowful reading enough, but the concluding 
portion is not without its cheer. 

The long list of givers, scattered over the coun- 
try from Florida to Maine and California, is good 
reading, as are also the warm acknowledgments 
made to certain corporations that are often held 
up to public criticism. ‘‘The railroad companies 
with their laden trains, ‘Free to the Sufferers and 
the Red Cross’, from one end of the country to the 
other,” writes Miss Barton, have in no single in- 
stance “refused a request or courtesy.” Acknowl- 
edgments are made, also, to express companies, 
to certain steamship lines and to the United States 
Government. Not least interesting, perhaps, will 
be the following testimonial: ‘‘For that swift, at- 
tending angel that has hovered over us for years 
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in every adversity, the Western Union Telegraph, 
we have no words We know how it has 
served humanity.” It would appear that corpora- 
tions are not necessarily soulless. 

A Canadian correspondent writes 
us as follows: 

‘‘The spirit of union which is abroad in the 
States has found its’ way into the Dominion. 
There are a few Free Will and Calvinistic Bap- 
tists and Disciples in Ontario, some of whom are 
panting for fellowship with others similar in polity. 
These small denominations cannot long exist in 
their weak condition—except it be that of the 

Disciples; hence the feeling that something should 


Baptist Union. 
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be done. Knowing, from personal contact, of 
this desire, the Rev. D. Spencer, of St. Thomas, 
has invited the various bodies to come together 
to pray over the matter. The responses to 
his suggestion have been cordial, and though 
nothing may immediately come of it the trend 
of unity is increasing in force and _ respecta- 
bility. The millenium may dawn before the com- 
plete union of all the churches can be realized, 
but it isa praiseworthy effort in that direction to 
seek the union of churches of the same faith and 
order. Asin the Methodist denomination, so in 
the Baptist, Ontario may yet demonstrate to the 
world the possibility of union. 


MANY VOICES CONCERNING DR. SHIELDS’ BOOK. 
“THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE” 


AMORY H. 


In this number of THe REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES 
is presented to our readers what we think they 
will recognize as a very remarkable series of arti- 
cles. More than at any time in recent years, and 
perhaps than ever before, the question of the 
reunion, or unification of Christendom, is before 
the minds and on the hearts of Christian people. 
It is easy to understand why this subject has 
assumed such importance. Two at least of our 
religious bodies have made distinct overtures look- 
ing towardthis end. The Bishops of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church and of the Anglican Church 
have unitedin putting forth the four propositions 
which are known as the Chicago-Lambeth Articles ; 
and the Church of the Disciples of Christ has 
issued its declaration as to what is essential to 
Christian unity. The latter may be condensed as 
follows: The union of Christendom on the basis 
of ‘‘ The primitive Creed,’’ namely, ‘‘Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God;” ‘‘The 
Primitive Sacraments;’’ Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper; and ‘‘The Primitive Life,” or the life 
that was inChrist. The Chicago-Lambeth Arti- 
cles are as follows: 

‘*I. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, as ‘containing all things necessary to 
salvation,’ and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith. 

“TI. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal 
Symbol, and the Nicene Creed, as the sufficient 
standard of the Christian faith. 

‘* III. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ 
himself: Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, 
ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of 
institution, and of the elements ordained by Him. 

‘“‘IV. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted 
in the methods of its administration to the vary- 
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ing needs of the nations and peoples called of God 
into the Unity of His Church.” 

It would be too much to presume that the publi- 
cation of these suggestions have created the inter- 
est which now exists in this subject, for the 
interest itself inspired the publication of the arti- 
cles. It is idle to try to conceal the fact that 
there is a widespread and deep-seated dissatis- 
faction with the present constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church and the mode of its administration. 
Those who assume the championship of the 
Church as an institution try to laugh this feeling 
down, or, still worse, to put it down by the use of 
hard names. Some men who are not Christians 
have denounced the Church, and it is straightway 
presumed that all who criticise are going into 
their company; but there is a vast difference 
between the denunciation of enemies and the 
criticism of friends—the one proceeds from enmity ; 
the other is the truest indication of loyalty. It is 
now several years since the Chicago-Lambeth 
Articles were given to the world, and they have 
steadily attracted increased attention. We do not 
propose at this time to discuss these articles. They 
are sufficiently referred to in the communications 
which follow. Suffice it to say that among the most 
notable papers on this subject in recent years is one 
by the Rev. Charles W. Shields, D.D., professor in 
Princeton University. Dr. Shields has already 
won a distinguished position because of his contri- 
butions to philosophical and theological literature. 
Anything which comes from his pen is sure to be 
received with attention and read with apprecia- 
tion. ‘This paper, which he has delivered before 
many representative bodies, has been published 
by the Scribners, and is now in a form in which it 
may be read by all. Dr. Shields’ main contention 








is that the reunion of Christendom is possible 
only on the basis of the Historic Episcopate, and 
yet he does not advocate a mechanical union, but 
clearly recognizes that the unity for which he 
pleads must be the result of long processes of 
growth. We leave Dr. Shields to speak for him- 
self to those who are wise enough to read his little 
book. We desire, however, to call attention to 
two or three facts in connection with this subject 
which seem to us of great importance. First: 
The fact that our churches are so largely rivals 
rather than friends and allies is a shame and dis- 
grace. It misrepresents our Christian life, and 
gives, in many communities at least, a totally 
false impression of what our Master teaches and 
is. Work which could be well done if all were 
united is neglected because of division. Second: 
The missionary boards of all our churches are 
issuing piteous appeals in behalf of their treas- 
uries, when if there were co-operation instead of 
competition there would be money enough in the 
treasuries and men enough forall the pulpits. There 
is no need of more churches in the United States. 
Dr. Carroll, in his tables of statistics, has shown 
that there are churches enough for all the people. 
And yet because we are denominationlists rather 
than Christians we are wasting money, keeping our 
treasuries depleted, issuing appeals for contri- 
butions which really are not much needed. 
Third: The denominations have ceased to have 
any vital differences. If we select three or four, 
and ask for what they distinctly stand we find 
that they do not represent anything essential. 
For instance, the Congregationalists represent the 
independence of the local church, and the right 
of each man to form his own opinions, led by the 
Spirit of God. The Baptists especially emphasize 
the importance of the ‘‘ believers’ baptism,” the 
Presbyterians the Westminster doctrines, and the 
Episcopalians the Historic Episcopate. Now asa 
matter of fact not one of these has any vital rela- 
tion to the work of the salvation of men or is 
even understood by most converts. They do not 
need to be mentioned when we are leading men 
to Christ. Furthermore we all acknowledge by. 
our example that they are of secondary importance. 
Churches often co-operate; ministers preach in 
each other’s pulpits, and all work together 
enough to show that we do not hold as vital 
the things which distinguish us. The 
majority of our people practically say that they 
do not care very much for the fences which sepa- 
rate the sects. Our local churches are made up 
of members of almost all denominations. Most 
city and suburban pastors would testify that they 
receive members from various communions into 
their fellowship, and that often those who are the 
most efficient have come from other denominations 
than those in which they are working. These are 
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singular and serious facts. ‘They ought not to be 
evaded, and their significance cannot be exagger- 
ated. The Christian people are in advance of their 
leaders. They are pushing ontoward unity faster 
than those whom they are supposed to follow. 
Moreover, theré is abroad an unwonted interest 
in the affairs of the Kingdom, and men are find- 
ing that they can work together for the kingdom 
of God when they are not able to agree upon any 
sect. Consequently there is growing up, so to 
speak, a church outside the church, which is doing 
the work of Christ and presenting the very essence 
of Christianity to those who are longing for pure 
and undefiled religion. This tendency is seen in 
the various charities, in the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, in the so-called ‘‘labor churches,” 
in the ‘‘Bible readings” in many of the lodges, 
and in different ways not commonly discovered. 

When we come to a discussion of the question 
of the remedy for our divided Christendom the 
difficulty begins. The most earnest Christians 
recognize the evils, but few are willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary in order that those evils 
may be remedied; indeed, perhaps as yet we 
hardly know what sacrifices are best for us to 
make. For ourselves we are not satisfied with the 
Chicago-Lambeth Articles. We do not see how 
they are likely to produce anything more thana 
formal unity. The real difficulty is in our imper- 
fect appreciation of the teachings of Christ. We 
import our own personalities into the circle which 
belongs to Him alone. When He reigns supreme, 
and His principle of self-sacrifice for the good of 
the Kingdom prevails, there will be as much effort 
on the part of denominations to give up non- 
essentials for the general welfare as there must 
always be among individual Christians. When 
individuals are unloving, formal declarations of 
harmony are to little purpose. The divisions may 
be disguised, but they will be deepand vital. The 
unification of Christendom is not to be promoted 
by the advocacy of any form of polity. That is, 
beginning from the outside and working inward, 
whereas the process should be that which was 
always emphasized by our Master—making the 
heart right in order that the life may be. We are 
aware that these are commonplaces, and yet the 
more we study this question the more fully are we 
convinced that expedients looking toward union 
are all likely to fail unless they begin with the 
recognition that denominational selfishness is as 
wicked as individual selfishness; that nothing is 
made good by being done in the name of the 
Lord, when the spirit tends to defeat that which 
He is trying to do. 

When His work is supreme everything else will 
be of comparatively little importance, and we shall 
not ask concerning Baptism or the Episcopate or 
Independency or special speculative doctrines, 
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We 


but only, how may His work be advanced? 
are inclined to think that those writers who are 
lifting ‘‘the Kingdom ” into greater prominence 
are working in the line most likely to help in the 
realization of the end which we so much covet. 
Work tor churches is not always work for the’ 


Kingdom. That which promotes sectarianism 
inevitably tends to defeat the Kingdom. The 
Master spoke of the Church but twice; with Him 
the Kingdom was everything. We have too long 
given the first place to that which He made of 
comparatively little importance. ‘To be sure the 
Apostles more frequently referred to the Church, 
but never in a way which indicates that the King- 
dom is to be interpreted by the Church. Christ’s 
u-e of the words indicates that the Church is 
always to be interpreted by the Kingdom. The 
more we think of the Kingdom as the end, and 
the Church as only aninstrument for its advance- 
ment, and that that instrument is best which best 
does the work for which it is designed, the more 
swiftly the Kingdom will be advanced and the 
union for which we pray be realized. 

Concerning the series of articles which follow, 
we may be permitted to say that we had hoped to 
present a few other papers from representative 
men who were prevented at the last moment from 
furnishing them. ‘Iwo or three of the following 
communications are very short, like those from 
Dr. Cuyler and Dr. George R Crooks. Professor 
Crooks had hoped to furnish a longer article, but 
was prevented from doing so. This we regret 
the more because he is the only representative of 
the Methodist Church who responded to our 
appeal. The article by the Rev. William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., was especially prepared for this 
Review, but is with our consent published simul- 
taneously in 7he Jndependent, of which he is the 
editor. 

As we read the articles which follow one fact 
especially impresses us, and that is, that the 
Chicago—Lambeth propositions are not understood 
by other denominations. We are not convinced 
that union is possible by means of them, but we 
gladly recognize that they are issued in the most 
catholic and fraternal spirit, and we can see 
clearly that the prominence which they give to 
the Historic Episcopate is not because it distin- 
guishes the Episcopal Church, but because in the 
opinion of the Bishops it belongs to the universal 
Church of Christ. They hold, and we believe 
consistently, that there is nothing in it antago- 
nistic to either Congregationalism or Presbyte- 
rianism. These propositions are worthy of a more 
careful consideration than they have yet received 
from the various denominations of Christians in 
Great Britain and America. If Professor Shields 
had done nothing else he would have performed a 
great service in behalf of the cause so dear to his 
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heart by brirging into clear relief the exact mean- 
ing of the Chicago-Lambeth Articles. 

We cannot close this word of introduction with- 
out expressing our hearty appreciation of the 
general and gracious response to our invitation to 
sO many representative men to furnish the readers 
of this Review with their opinions concerning this 
most important subject. Their replies show that 
our Lord’s prayer concerning the oneness of all 
who accept Him is far from being answered, and yet 
that the day of its realization has surely dawned. 


NOTES ON DR. SHIELDS’ PAPER ON THE 

HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 

HUNTINGTON, D. D. (RECTOR OF GRACE 
CHURCH, NEW YORK). 


SY VW... R 


If Dr. Shields had done nothing more than coin 
his felicitous phrase, ‘‘ The United Church of the 
United States,” he would have put the whole 
country in his debt. A telling cry is more than 
half the battle, and commonly the cry tells justin 
proportion to the distinctness with which it 
describes the object sought. ‘To a far greater 
extent than is commonly supposed, the endurance 
of our national life hinges on our achievement of 
church unity. The American Commonwealth 
stands committed to the principle that a people 
can be trusted to govern itself. This is a 
profoundly Christian postulate, but what makes it 
such is the fact that behind it lies another, namely, 
the presupposition that the people in question has 
a hearty desire to know and a settled resolve to 
do what is right; or, in other words, that the 
national life is penetrated and informed by the 
Holy Spirit. History records no instance in 
which ** popular institutions” that had not this 
religious backing have long survived. Ourcountry 
started out on its course equipped with a Christian 
conscience. If it is to keep that conscience and 
continue on the lines of civic righteousness, it 
must have an effective administration of religion. 
All the “problems” that beset us, the school 
problem, the slum problem, the hill-town problem, 
the foreign missionary problem, make this neces- 
sary. The question occurs, Is religion, as a 
matter of fact, effectively administered in any 
country when it exhibits the piebald aspect under 
which the Christianity of the United States stands 
revealed in the census of 1890? Are the strong 
minds of a young and adventurous nation into which 
alien blcod is pouring itself at an unprecedented 
rate, likely to be held loyal to the faith of the 
fathers by listening to the competitive voices of 
one hundred and forty claimants shouting out, 
like so many cabmen on the cur-bstone, their will- 
ingness to carry us to Heaven? 

Dr. Shields thinks not, and tersely suggests by 


way of contrast and remedy—not a State Church 
(that would be the last thing which he or any 
sensible Christian would in these disestablishing 
days desire), but the United Church of the United 
States. 

But, over and above his battle-cry, Dr. Shields, 
with the instinct of wise leadership, has given us 
what is still better—a plan of campaign. The 
importance of the monograph in which this plan 
of campaign is outlined can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. Were it the production of a Protestant 
Episcopalian, it would probably, notwithstanding 
its high literary merits, fail of a hearing; for 
although the Anglican charmer has been long 
piping upon these shores, the people have as yet 
shown no very ready mind to dance. 

Coming, as it does, however, froma Presbyterian 
divine, aman widely known as a student of theol- 
ogy, a writer on philosophy and an expert in 
historical science, this plea for the acceptance of 
the Chicago-Lambeth Declaration as the likeliest 
stepping-stone towards the unification of Ameri- 
can Christianity simply cannot pass unheeded. 
Precisely such a note has not hitherto enforced 
itself upon our Babel. 

If I were asked to say which I thought at once the 
strongest and the most suggestive of the twenty-six 
capitula into which Dr. Shields has broken up his 
essay, I should unhesitatingly fasten upon the one 
entitled Zhe Unifying Power of the Episcopate. In 
this portion of his argument, Dr. Shields shows a 
largeness of view and breadth of sympathy which 
some of the more noisy of the champions of 
Episcopal prerogative within the Anglican lines 
might wisely emulate. 

It is here that his ad extra point of view helps 
him amazingly. He holds no brief for the 
‘*P. E. Church.” Heaven forbid!—he is simply 
looking, in a judicial temper, at the needs of our 
American Christendom, and thinking that he sees 
in what way the Historic Episcopate might conceiv- 
ably minister to those needs; he gives his reasons 
for being of that mind. 

Here are some of his points: 

1st. It (the Historic Episcopate) is the de facto 
government of three-fourths, if not of four-fifths, 
of Christendom. 

2d. It bases church unity upon church polity, 
not upon systematic theology. 

3d. In its structure, it involves, in due organic 
relation, the Congregational, the Presbyterial and 
the Episcopal elements. 

He makes other points equally interesting in 
the course of the chapter. But I pause at this 
third one, because it illustrates, in a striking way, 
what is called in the Lambeth Articles, the adapta- 
tion of the Episcopate to ‘‘the varying needs of 
the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of His Church.” 
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As a matter of fact, this blending of the Congre- 
gationaland Presbyterial elements with episcopacy 
pure and simple never, after the rise of the Papacy, 
had anything like an adequate embodiment until 
it found one in the system established in this 
country a hundred years ago, under the combined 
and mutually modifying influences of the high- 
church Seabury and the low-church White. 

That it does not exist at the present day in 
England under the Establishment, is well shown 
in the following utterance of one of the lay speak- 
ers at the recent Birmingham Church Congress: 

‘* We have,” said Mr. Philip Vernon Smith, a 
London barrister, “‘ too little power of self-govern- 
ment, butin a re-united church we should, as a 
necessary accompaniment of reunion, obtain, co- 
ordinate with and subordinate to the rightful tunc- 
tions of the Episcopacy, the legalization of some- 
thing of the elastic Wesleyan methods as regards 
services and evangelistic work; something of 
Congregational principles as regards the rights of 
congregations and parishioners to regulate, in 
part, their own church affairs; and something of 
the Presbyterian system of self-government.”’ 

It is not as generally known as it ought to 
be that two out of the three desiderata upon which 
this English churchman lays so much stress, have 
been associated with the Historic Episcopatein the 
United States from the first day until now. 

This fact makes strongly in favor of that 
method of crystallization about an existing nucleus, 
that acceptance of one of our present denomina- 
tions as a rallying center, which, under the name 
of ‘‘unification by consolidation,” Dr. Shields 
gently but firmly disallows. 

And yet, when we come to the essayist’s own 
doctrine as to the way in which the Historic Epis- 
copate is to be made useful in the working out of 
unity, it seems to lack that very element of 
definiteness which the consolidation theory 
supplies. His name for the method which 
he himself favors is, ‘*‘ Unification by organic 
growth.” But howcan ‘‘organic growth” so much 
as begin until we find some rédus for the germ, 
some definite furrow of mother earth into which 
the corn of wheat may be cast? ‘The case of the 
air-plant is exceptional. Some point of actual 
contact must, as a rule, be found between seed 
and soil, between a theory and an existing 
condition of things, before any visible result can 
follow. 

Dr. Shields hints at receiving the Episcopate 
from a Roman Catholic, from a Moravian, from a 
Swedish source; but if the Episcopate of the race 
which gave us our language, and at least a good 
fraction of our law, were to be proffered to the 
Christian people of this land in the spirit and 
temper which pervade this monograph, all being 
frankly and ungrudgingly conceded which the 
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Lambeth Articles concede, ‘‘ consolidation ” would 
no longer be the far-away and unattainable goal 
which it looks to Dr. Shields; rather, he would 
say to the Episcopal Church, as many of her own 
children are saying to her now, in the words of 
Charles Gore, ** Promote reunion by being such a 
church as may make all Christian men desire thy 
fellowship.” 

In any view of the matter, Dr. Shields deserves 
our reverence, our confidence and our gratitude. 
May he live to be a bishop in the United Church 
of the United States, ruling by aid of a Presby- 
terial synod the several localized congregations of 
his parish, a shepherd of souls loving, and loved by, 
not a beggarly fraction of the sheep in his vicinity, 
but the whole flock thereabouts pastured. This 
will be the Historic Episcopate brought back to 
its historic beginnings. 


FEDERATION. 


DR. J. H. ECOB (PRESBYTERIAN), ALBANY, N. Y. 


Why federation and not union at once? men ask 
impatiently. I answer for the same reason that 
we have ‘‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.’’ No one proposes federation 
as a finality, but only as an easy first step. 

Federation is suggested as the first process in 
the evolution of union. There must first be the 
true living desire for union. This, I believe it is 
safe to affirm, does already exist in sufficient 
volume and energy to warrant some practical 
movement toward the desired end. How shall 
we begin, at the point of greatest resistance or at 
the point of least resistance? Evidently the latter. 
Yet nearly every proposition looking toward 
Christian union begins at the point of greatest 
resistance. The various solemn flirtations with 
the Episcopal denomination would be laughable 
if the subject involved were not so sacred. That 
denomination is the most poorly equipped of any 
of the Protestant sects for the work of the union. 
Its unyielding, uncompromising Episcopate pre- 
sents the point of greatest resistance at the very 
outset. I have never yet seen even ahint from 
that quarter that proposed any concession at that 
point. Union? Yes, my dearlybeloved brethren, 
by all means, all of you become good Episcopa- 
lians and the thing is done in a trice, and the 
doxology is in order. Another point of great 
resistance meets us in proposing union with the 
Baptist denomination. One man among them 
voices what is practically the feeling of all. 
‘Every word of Baptist doctrine (referring to 
immersion) is infallibly true.” The Baptists, 
therefore, are compelled by their doctrine, as the 
Episcopalians are by their polity, to demand that 
we must gain Christian union by going over bodily 
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tothem. All the large denominations present the 
same inertia or active resistance. 

The pride of history, wealth, numbers; asharply 
defined system of doctrine, a hard and fast polity, 
present a barricade bristling with points of resist- 
ance. The cause of Christian union is indefinitely 
postponed by footballing the subject back and 
forth by denominations that do not sincerely 
desire Christian union, do not feel an inward 
need of it, and which are constitutionally 
incapacitated for it. If I were to undertake a 
campaign in behalf of the unity of Christian 
nations, I would not begin with France and 
Germany. 

What then? Why, plainly, the work must 
begin with the smaller, younger denominations, 
and with those which are nearest alike in doctrine 
and polity. And with these again we must seek 
the point of least resistance, which is federation. 
Our hearts are so slow and dark toward the 
spiritualities involved, and besides, there are so 
many obstacles in the way of property, trust- 
funds, colleges, boards, papers and _ salaried 
officers that union must come at last through a 
process of elimination and amalgamation. That 
process is federation. Our national life is a com- 
plete picture of the process. First came the 
sense of need for a closer relationship of the 
colonies, both on account of the evils of separate 
life and the advantages of closer relations. Then 
came federation. Each colony was still jealous 
of its rights, surrendering as little as possible to 
the common federated life. But they placed 
themselves in the historic process of fusion, and 
every hour was moving them on toward that goal. 
Common wants, common needs, common dangers 
multiplied, till at last the conviction was forced 
home, ‘‘ United we stand, divided we fall.”” The 
full sense of one indivisible national life came to 
us only after the terrific heats and the volcanic 
shakings of the Civil War. We are now a Union. 
I pray God that no such long and fierce historic 
process may await His Church. 


REV. DAVID N. BEACH (CONGREGATIONAL), CAM- 
BRIDGE, MASS. 


Prof. Shields’ remarkable paper has been 
read before several circles with which I am con- 
versant, and, apparently, in each instance, with 
the same result. My opportunity of hearing it 
was at the Diocesan House, Boston, last Spring. 
There was present a large company of Episcopal 
clergymen. Besides these there was quite a circle 
of invited guests. From the first sentence the 
paper compelled attention. This deepened, and 
glowed, and became luminous as the paper pro- 
ceeded. The broad, clear definitions, the com- 
prehensive grasp of argument, the wide reading 
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and surprising learning, the discriminating and 
critical faculty, the effective but restrained humor, 
the sustained earnestness, the mighty cumulative 
force, the passionate but sober march to conclu- 
sions,—united in a climax of strong, intellectual 
persuasion and almost breathless expectancy when 
the paperclosed. Hereatlength wasa man’s work. 
Here wasagraspof thevery heart of the matter. 
Not some pleasing generalities,some benevolent but 
valueless suggestions, some weak delineation of 
how not to do it,—but areal grapple with the 
great problem. ‘This the more impressed those 
present because of the gravity, the caution, the 
absence of easy optimism, and the strong appre- 
hension of difficulties, which characterized the 
paper. ‘‘It marks an epoch,” whispered one. 
“The like has not been heard in New England,” 
exclaimed another. And when discussion was on, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, it was 
obvious how in the burning, religious passion of 
one, the thoughts of many hearts had been 
revealed. 

It has Seemed to me that, in describing the 
paper’s reception in such a company as that indi- 
cated, I could do more to bring before the reader’s 
mind the significance of Prof. Shields’ work, than 
in any remarks of my own. In the limited space 
still permitted me, I desire to make three points: 

1, Prof. Shields’ paper does strong work at the 
start in indicating the insufficiency and futility of 
ordinary church unity schemes; and in main- 
taining that something organic, specific and 
federative, in a very unifying sense, must now 
come forward to be discussed, if the subject is 
further to be pursued with advantage or even 
with intellectual self-respect. 

2. This general position—for, of course, I am 
not quoting the Professor’s propositions in a single 
particular—has under it the tremendous vital 
force of a deeply stirred hunger and yearning 
after unity throughout large sections of Christen- 
dom. Iam very confident that the intensity of 
this hunger is very much minimized by many 
persons who write upon the subject. Age, or 
large learning, or conspicuous position, or lives 
far too busy, or like causes, conspire, I am per- 
suaded, to hinder many of those who have the 
public ear on this matter from realizing the 
intensity of this soul’s cry of our time. The new 
education, the new science, the new philosophy, 
the new grasp of our age on essentials and on 
reality, carry such a cry with them asan inevitable 
intellectual corollary. To the eye that has had even 
a faint foregleam of the coming unities,—schism 
and separation, above all in concerns the most 
fundamental, are a contradiction, and an imper- 
tinence. One has but to reside at a great 
university center for a time to sense this 
unspeakably. 
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3. The great strength of Prof. Shields’ position 
consists in itsimplication that the germs of unity 
lie potentially in our diversities ; that there is a 
trend of type in them which must return to unity; 
and that the seers of this movement have but to 
look well into the mighty life that pulses forward, 
notwithstanding schism, for the clews and 
prophecies of the coming unity. The fact, for 
example, that there are three great Protestant 
types, practically inclusive in principle of all 
Protestant polities,—the type which emphasizes 
the rule of the congregation, the type which does 
the same by the elders or Presbytery, and the 
type which does the same by the overseers or 
bishops,—and the fact that in the old communion 
all of these types were potentially present, and 
did each but need more thorough articulation, is 
a tremendous and pregnant consideration. 

Let no one fail to read the Professor's paper, 
and may it do for the wide English-speaking 
peoples what its oral utterance has accomplished 
for hundreds of devout souls! 

D. N. BEACH. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Jan. gth, 1894. 





THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE, 
BY REV. B. B. TYLER, D.D, (DISCIPLES OF CHRIST), 
NEW YORK. 

That Prof. Shields shou'd have been invited to 
read his paper on Zhe /istoric Episcopate as one of 
the planks in a proposed platform of church 
unity before audiences of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
3altimore and Washington, is a significant fact. 
But yet more significant is the fact that this essay 
should now be given to the public‘‘in answer to 
many requests for its publication” by such a 
house as that of Charles Scribner’s Sons. ‘‘The 
growth of public interest in the question” of 
union, ‘‘during the past ten years has,” indeed, 
‘‘been surprising.”” This increasing public inter- 
est is manifested in many ways and on every hand. 
Good men are coming more and more to see ‘‘the 
absolute need of harmony and unity in order to 
establish the supremacy” of the Christian religion 
in all the earth. 

Believers are exhorted in the New Testament 
to endeaver to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace (Ep. 4: 3). Those who are 
called saints are told to mark and avoid those 
who cause divisions (Rom. 16: 17,18). Members 
of the Church of God are besought to speak the 
same things and to be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same judgment (1Cor. 
1:10). Divisions among those who call on the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord are evidences of 
remaining carnality (1 Cor. 3:1-4). The Christ 
prayed that His personal friends and followers 
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might be united as the Father and Son are one 
(John17:11). And this prayer was answered, for 
we read that after the Lord had been received up 
into Heaven His friends returned from the place 
of the ascension to an upper room in Jerusalem, 
where they ‘‘continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication” (Acts 1:14), until “the day of 
Pentecost was fully come,” when “suddenly they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” The Christ 
also prayed for all who would believe in Him 
through the testimony of those whom He ordained 
to be His witnesses ‘*both in Jerusalem, and inall 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth” (Acts. 1:8), that they might be 
one, ‘tas Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in Us; that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent Me’ (John 17: 
20,21). And this prayer also received an answer 
in the Apostolic Age,for we read that “the multi- 
tude” of those who ‘‘believed” in Jesus, as the 
Son of God, in Jerusalem, ‘were of one heart and of 
one soul” (Acts 4:32),and thatasa result of this unity 
‘a great company of the priests were obedient to 
the faith’ (Acts 6:7). The Holy Spirit places 
sectarianism in a category with adultery, fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, licentiousness, idolatry, sor- 
cery, enmity, strife, jealousy, contention, envy, 
murder and drunkenness (Gal. 5:20). All these 
things, sectarianism and the rest, belong to the 
flesh and are opposed to the good Spirit of our 
God. On the contrary, the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness and self-control (Gal. 6: 
22,23). 

There can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
desire of the head of the body, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, concerning the relation in which His disci- 
ples should stand toward Himself, and toward one 
another. 

The effort of Prof. Shields is to contribute to 
the production of this relation. 

His contention, however (p. 4), ‘‘that Chris- 
tian unity, spiritual oneness, already exists as a 
divine fundamental fact in the churches,” is only 
true in part. Where this unity exists as a fact, 
fully, there will be no “‘problem” as to ‘‘how to 
express this Christian unity.” Insome way such 
a unity will find an appropriate expression. 
The paramount difficulty with many of 
us who call ourselves Christians is that like those 
who were denominated ‘‘Saints” in Corinth, we 
are‘‘carnal and walk as men.” (1 Cor. 3: 1-4). 

Instead of saying that the unity for which the 
Christ. prayed ‘‘rests upon an institution, not 
upon doctrines” (p. 36), why not say that it rests 
upon a person? ** Other foundation cana no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Christ Jesus”’ (1 Cor. 
3: 11). And St. Paul was discussing this very 
subject when he made that statement. 
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I confess my inability to understand what is 
meant by ‘‘ The Historic Episcopate.” I know 
the nature of the Episcopate spoken of in the New 
Testament—is ¢hat ‘‘the Historic Episcopate ?” 

Prof. Shields tells us (p. 3) that in the ‘‘one 
Catholic Apostolic Church, of ‘ the first century,’ 
we have an example and model of church unity.” 
He also says truly that the ‘‘ Ministry and the 
Sacraments are revealed in the Scriptures.” 

Our author says (p. 9), that we may of ‘‘ hope 
to find all Christians at once becoming Baptists, 
or Congregationalists, or Methodists, or Presby- 
terians, or Episcopalians, or Romanists.” True. 
But cannot all who love Christ, for the sake of 
unity, agree to be oz/y Christians? Dr. Shields 
exhorts us (p. 14) to ‘‘go back to the experience 
of early Christian society.” ‘‘In that frst organi- 
zation of the Church,” he says, *‘ we see Congre- 
gational, Presbyterial, Episcopal institutions, but 
no separate Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational denominations.” ‘* We behold all 
our unhappy divisions dwelling together in one 
undivided Apostolic church.” ‘True enough! 
Then why insist on one idea of church order and 
organization as won essential to union? ‘* What 
the Church has been once, may it not be again ?”’ 
I think that it may, and so labor and pray for the 
union of believers by a return to Christianity as it 
was before it was corrupted by the wisdom of 
men—its creed, its ordinances, and its simple 
spiritual life. B. B. Ty er. 

No. 323 W. 56th Street, New York. 

REV. JOSIAH 


STRONG, D. D., SECRETARY OF THE 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE (NEW YORK). 


I had planned to hear Dr. Shields’ lecture, 
concerning whose position you ask my impres- 
sions, but was unable to do so. His position, 
however, I understand to be this, that Christian 
union is impossible, except on the basis of the 
Historic Episcopate. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Shields has not 
demonstrated the truth of his position, as in that 
case many who now hope for Christian union 
would have to despair of it. 

There are among our brethren of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church two views of the Historic 
Episcopate, first, thatit isessential to valid orders 
and legitimate organization, and second, that it is 
desirable, but not essential. 

As I understand it, the first view is based on 
the doctrine that the divine grace flows through 
the one to the many, hence the necessity of a 
priesthood. This is the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
from which the position of the Congregationalists 
and Baptists is removed precisely one hundred and 
eighty degrees. They hold that the divine grace 
comes to the many—to every soul that will accept 
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of it—and that authority is, therefore, derived by 
the one from the many, not by the many from the 
one. Every Christian is, therefore, a priest unto 
God. The clergyman is no more a priest than 
the layman. He differs from the layman only in 
the functions assigned him, his authority for 
the discharge of which he derives from the many 
—the laity. 

Evidently this position is diametrically opposed 
to that of those who deem the Historic Episcopate 
essential to the validity of clerical orders and of 
church organization. There can be no possibility 
of compromise between them. The only alterna- 
tive to conflict is unconditional surrender; and 
Baptists and Congregationalists could not 
surrender so vital a point without deeming them- 
selves disloyal to the truth, which is true also of 
all non-Episcopal churches. 

Said Dr. Schaff in his last message to the 
churches (the Reunion of Christendom, pp. 21, 
23), ‘‘ The ‘ Historic Episcopate’ is the stumbling- 
block to all non-Episcopalians, and will never be 
conceded by them as a condition of church unity, 
if it is understood to mean the necessity of three 
orders of the ministry, and of Episcopal ordina- 
tion in unbroken historic succession. . .. The 
non-Episcopal churches will never un-church 
themselves, and cast reproach on their ministry. 
They will negotiate with the Episcopal Church 
only on the basis of equality, and a recognition of 
the validity of their ministry. Each denomination 
must offer its ideal onthe altar of reunion.” The 
sooner the truth of these words is generally recog- 
nized, the sooner shall we make substantial prog- 
ress toward Christian union. 

If, on the other hand, the Historic Episcopate 
is presented as the basis of Christian union, not as 
essential, but only as desirable, the question at once 
arises: Why make that essential to the organiza- 
tion of all churches into one, which is conceded 
to be unessential to the legitimate organization of 
any? 

Such a position cannot be successfully defended 
as a sine gua non to church union. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the Historic 
Episcopate, instead of being ‘‘the only possible 
basis of union,” is the great obstacle to the union 
of Protestant churches. I look for organic union, 
but along entirely different lines. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOSIAH STRONG. 


DR. THEODORE L, CUYLER (PRESBYTERIAN), BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 
To asymposium a man ought only to contribute 


his matured thought. But while I have a good 
many ‘‘irons in the fire,” yet this ‘‘Historic Epis- 
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copate”’ business of my old and brilliant Princeton 
fellow-student hasnever gotin * * * * * 
My observation is that while bigoted sectarianism 
is dying out (except among the extreme High 
Church Episcopalians), yet denominational esprit 
du corps is about as strong as ever. If men don’t 
work in their denominational lines, they don’t 
work much anywhere. Christian Unity I go for; 
Church Unity on any basis looks like an ‘‘iri- 
descent dream” at present. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


DR. HENRY A. STIMSON (CONGREGATIONAL), 


NEW YORK, 


Prof. Shields’ essay on ‘‘ Historic Episcopacy ” 
is interesting reading, whatever views one 
may have of church unity, or whatever convic- 
tions one may hold as to the method by which it 
is eventually to be attained. So irenic a paper, 
like the genial spirit of the chief advocate of the 
movement within the American Episcopal Church, 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, goes far to remove preju- 
dice and to prepare the way for accepting the 
desired conclusion. The great difficulty seems to 
be to hit upon some method of union, which, start- 
ing from the present situation, will make sure a 
result that will stand. At present each of the 
chief prophets of the movement sees insuperable 
difficulties in the plan proposed by his confreres. 
Prof. Briggs’ theory is a ‘‘ mere confederation,” 
and Dr. Huntington's theory is a ‘‘mere absorp- 
tion” in the eyes of Prof. Shields’, while, in 
turn, the latter’s theory of organic growth seems 
to involve, on the part of all, that surrender of 
existing institutions and ignoring of past history 
which would make it difficult of acceptance by 
any one. His view of the unifying power of the 
Episcopate is attractive and plausible, but in the 
light of the centuries lying between the early Church 
and the great Reformation, with their endless 
controversies and fatal feuds, seems hardly to 
give promise of power to introduce a permanent 
state of peace. The Lambeth Articles, whatever 
ultimate end they may serve in bringing about 
Christian unity, are accomplishing one good in 
enabling all Christians to clarify and adjust 
their own views of Christian truth and in helping 
some bodies of Christians who are to-day excep- 
tionally exclusive, to get a new light upon their 
attitude toward their fellows. Perhaps, when the 
exclusive spirit which has led some bearing the 
Christian name to be intolerant and supercilious 
has given place to a recognition of the true 
brotherhood and the equality of standing of all 
believers before the Lord, and toa plane of common 
Christian service, the Lambeth Articles may be 
found to serve a good purpose as the beginning 
of negotiations for church unity. When that day 
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comes any proposition, put forth from any source, 
will serve the purpose of introducing a discussion 
which would be very sure to lead to both unity 
and peace. Meanwhile the discussion may well 
go on with all possible interest in those denomi- 
national bodies where particular exclusiveness 
prevails, and those who within such circles are 
giving themselves to the good cause should have 
the cordial approval and cheerful support of all 
who stand outside waiting and watching for the 
result, with gratitude to God. 


REV. H. Y. SATTERLEE, D.D. (EPISCOPALIAN), 
NEW YORK. 

It seems paradoxical to assert that an essay is 
too valuable to be published, and yet this paradox 
has been exemplified in the case of an essay upon 
Church Unity which was written a year ago by 
the Rev. Dr. Shields, the distinguished Presbyte- 
rian Divine and Professor in Princeton University. 
This paper has been read by Dr. Shields before 
the collected clergy of various Christian bodies, 
as also before mixed assemblies of ministers of all 
denominations, including Roman Catholics, and at 
each successive reading some of those present 
requested that it might be delivered by the Pro- 
fessor himself to another clerical meeting before 
its publication. 

The essay has now appeared in print, and it will 
undoubtedly prove to be one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to church unity that has yet 
appeared. No synopsis of its contents can give 
any adequate idea of its value, for the different 
parts are so correlated and carefully balanced that 
each must be heard to appreciate the force of the 
combined whole. Dr. Shields begins by distin- 
guishing church unity from Christian unity, or the 
Oneness of all believers in Christ. The one is 
subjective, the other is objective; the first is spir- 
itual, the second is organic, and only by a confu- 
sion of thought can they be regarded as identical. 
Yet the writer emphasizes the fact that the former 
must precede the latter. And in this he is follow- 
ing the lead of Christ Himself. Unity must begin 
at God, not at Man; it must work downward from 
what is highest, not upward from what is beneath; 
and our Lord in His High Priestly Prayer for His 
Church (St. John XVII) prays (1) that His disci- 
ples may know His Oneness with the Father, (2) 
that they may be One with Him, and (3) that they 
be One with each other. 

As Dr. Shields points out, the first part of our 
Lord’s Prayer is already answered, at least so far as 
all Evangelical denominations are concerned, and 
later on he adds that evidence of its fulfilment is 
already to be seen in the general agreement re- 
garding the doctrine of the Trinity and the facts 
of Christ's life as they are set forth in the Apos- 
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tles’ and Nicene creeds. Furthermore, all intelli- 
gent Christian observers will agree with him when 
he says that to-day and especially in America, the 
tendency to sect-making and division has gone, 
and that ‘‘the spirit of unity itself is seizing Chris- 
tian masses like a passion, and carrying their 
wrangling leaders along with them as with the 
might of a revolution. Never before in any 
Christian century, nowhere else in any Christian 
country have all the conditions been so favorable 
for realizing the long-lost ideal of the Holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church.” 

Then, rehearsing the several claims of the his- 
toric churches, and of the reformed churches, in 
words that must be read to be appreciated, 
he points out the need of a _ practical con- 
sensus, and says that the only practical plan for 
an actual existing consensus of the churches which 
will be comprehensive and, at the same time, 
elastic enough to unite the various bodies of 
Christendom without eliminating those distinctive 
features of faith and practice which each holds 
dear, is the basis for Christian unity set forth by 
the bishops of the Anglican Church in the Chicago- 
Lambeth Quadrilateral. ‘* This practical quality 
of the Episcopal declaration,” writes Dr. Shields, 
‘*is one of its chief merits. In its very nature it 
is a unifying manifesto. It exhibits to the world 
the great things in which Christian bodies can 
agree, and exalts them above the small things in 
which they differ. Each of the four articles, the 
Scriptures, the Creeds, the Sacraments, the Epis- 
copate, will be found to serve this purpose as 
successively stated.”” Then, after showing how 
true this is regarding the first three articles, he 
adds: ‘‘ The Historic Episcopate is everywhere 
adaptable to Congregationalists, Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians of every type, as well as to 
those without as those within the pale of that 
Episcopate.”’ Asa proof of this last point Dr. 
Shields goes on to show the catholicity, adapta- 
bility and unifying power of the Historic Episco- 
pate in words that will be as helpful and suggest- 
ive to many Episcopalians themselves as to their 
non-Episcopal brethren. 

But the most valuable part of the whole essay is 
its conclusion, in which the only three ways in 
which church unity can be restored, even under 
the Historic Episcopate: (1) Classification by con- 
federation, (2) Unification by consolidation, and 
(3) Unification by organic growth, are compared 
and examined. With remarkable insight into the 
profound principles of Christian unity, which all 
beneath the surface hold in common, Dr. Shields 
places organic growth as a mean between the 
two extremes of confederation on the one hand 
and consolidation on the other, which combines 
what is good in each while it avoidsthe evil. The 
whole subject is bristling with difficulties, and the 
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longer it is pondered, the more insuperable those 
difficulties appear. No human plan of organiza- 
tion can overcome them. No artificial method 
will dissolve them, but here in organic growth is 
an influence which all must recognize as a power 
from above. It is divine and not human; it is 
natural and not artificial; it is living and not 
mechanical; it centralizes itself not in any one 
Christian body, but in all of them. Though men 
" may not create it, they can develop it by recog- 
nizing and yielding themselves up to this force of 
spiritual gravitation. 

The four Chicago-Lambeth articles present an 
ideal toward which every Christian body can 
work. If it be atrue ideal then it is the duty of 
each to propagate its influence; if it be false in 
any respect then it is the duty of each to show 
exactly where it is false and how it ought to be 
modified, for to even the intelligent Christian 
observer the present divided state of Christendom 
is the crowning evil of the times. 


CHURCH UNION. 
DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, EDITOR OF Z/e 
Lndependent, NEW YORK. 

Iama great believer in ideals. I am also a 
great believer in practical politics. The question 
of the organic union of Christendom is one of 
lofty idealism; it is also one of practical ecclesi- 
astical politics. The purpose sought, the union 
or consolidation of the various branches of 
the Christian Church, recalls the noble ideal which 
our Lord had in His mind when he left His 
disciples not without comfort in His departure. 
The plan to accomplish this ideal presented by 
Professor Shields has to do simply with the side 
of practical ecclesiastical politics. It is not a 
moral or religious question particularly, but a 
question of condition and method, of compromise 
and policy. 

On the face of it the question of church union 
is one of compromise. Religious bodies hold 
different views, use different methods and 
practise different rites. For the sake of union 
they ought to be willing to compromise a great 
deal. The example is that of the first general 
council at Jerusalem, whose conclusion, we are 
told, ‘‘seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us.” As it included the writers of pretty much 
all the New Testament, and as we are definitely 
told it had the endorsement of the Holy Ghost, it 
has a higher attestation of inspiration than any 
other passage in the Bible. It was the result of 
a full discussion between the two great parties in 
the early Church, and was a temporary compromise 
made for the sake of avoiding a schism into two 
denominations. Believers were told that they 
would do well if they would avoid four things: 
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fornication, things offered to idols, things 
strangled, and blood. Of those prohibitions one 
stands, because founded in our moral nature. 
The other three were but temporary, and two of 
them are never mentioned again inthe Bible. St. 
Paul, who submitted for the time for his brethren’s 
sake, within ten years taught that things offered 
to idols might be eaten if nobody objected. Here 
is our great illustration and example of a holy 
compromise for the sake of unity, one that we 
ought to be willing to follow just as soon as we 
can once get together in a Jerusalem conference, 
and with the Holy Ghost. 

But that is still impossible, and will be for a 
long time to come. In the first place, the Roman 
Catholic Church distinctly declares that it will 
consent to no compromise. Nothing short of the 
acknowledgment of the supreme authority of an 
infallible Pope will be considered. The Roman 
Catholic Church is the largest body in the 
Christian world. Its refusal ends for a long time 
to come the spangled dream of the reunion of 
Christendom. 

Equally impracticable is any present thought of 
an organic union of Protestants with Greeks, 
Armenians, Jacobites, Nestorians, Copts or 
Abyssinians. Some of them are out of reach, and 
others would not consent. 

These are the hard facts which practical eccle- 
Siastical politics must accept; and having accept- 
ed them it is of no use for any one to brood over 
the subject any further, unless some gracious sun- 
set hours of life can be given to Patmos visions. 

That leaves us Protestantism. Can Protestant- 
ism agree on a compromise, and what shall it be? 
It is the practical, not any academical question 
which concerns us. If any comprehensive attempt 
were to be made to unite Protestant Christendom 
in some organic way, this must be either by con- 
federation, or by an organic union that will make 
one ecclesiastical body out of many and efface 
their dividing lines. 

1. Of these two the former would of course be 
the easier, as it requires no breaking up of old 
associations and no general suppresion of views or 
practices. All that would be required is that 
each denomination should recognize every other 
denomination as apart of the great Christian 
Church, entitled to its own doctrinal views and its 
methods of government, and that they should 
fully fellowship each other, and meet at stated 
intervals, once in five or ten years, for acquaint- 
anceship and mutual counsel. That would givea 
really united Protestantism, as truly united as is 
the Roman Church, and would do away with the 
reproach of so many ‘‘subdichotomies of schism.” 

Is it practicable? That is our only question. 

No, not as embracing all Protestantism, nor all 
evangelical Protestantism, even in our own 
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country. Every one knows that the largest fam- 
ily of Protestant denominations in the country, 
the Baptist family, would not go into such a 
federation. Baptists, as a whole, do not believe 
that other denominations are organized on a suf- 
ficiently regular basis to allow such a recognition 
as federation requires. The same is true of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Whatever its 
sroad Church members might say, yet the attempt 
to bring that church intoa federation which would 
allow equal rank and fellowship to Baptists, Pres- 
byterians or Congregationalists with their merely 
local bishops, would cause a split in the denomi- 
nation itself. It is simply impracticable with 
either Baptists or Episcopalians until they shall 
have mastered the dominant schismaticism in 
their own bodies. 

2. The other conceivable method is that of 
organic union, the dividing lines between the 
denominations being obliterated. 

This requires that each of the denominations 
should lay down its minimum quid; that agreement 
should be obtained by reducing all to their least 
common denominator. Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, etc., must each tell 
what they will not give up, or what is the same 
thing, what they will insist upon in the fusion. A 
beginning in this direction has been made by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It is remarkable 
that no other church has done the same thing. 

It is not a difficult thing to draw up what is the 
common Protestant creed; but when each denom- 
ination had laid down that on which it would 
insist, it would not be found that this would be 
the common Protestant creed. We should have 
precisely the same difficulty as before, only inten- 
sified. If Baptists and Episcopalians cannot abide 
each other or the rest of Protestant Christendom 
in federal union, much less can they in organic 
union. The fact is too palpable to be denied. 

The proposal of the Episcopalians, embodied in 
the Chicago-Lambeth Articles, is hardly worth 
discussing. It offers no compromise, but simply 
affirms the doctrinal and ecclesiastical position of 
that church. Its first article affirms the Holy 
Scripture, on which all Christianity rests. Its 
second article affirms the Apostles’ Creed, a pass- 
ably good creed, but one of no authority and little 
weight, and unhappy in the balance of its state- 
ments. It is not worth being required as the basis 
of agreement. The third article requires a particu- 
lar way of administering the two sacraments, thus 
not only excluding the Quakers, but putting an 
emphasis on rite, and the method of a rite, which 
Christianity puts only on the spirit. The fourth 


is even more of the essence of formality and Jewish 
Pharisaism in that it insists that the kingdom of 
God rests on bishops, and a certain sort of bishops, 
called ‘‘ historical,” meaning, as their representa- 
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tive men tell us, diocesan bishops possessing a 
certain ‘‘ succession.” 

To this demand, the chief one that has attracted 
discussion, I understand that Prof. Shields is 
ready to yield. I understand that he would have 
Presbyterianism become Episcopacy and have 
Presbyterian ministers ordained by Episcopal 
bishops, and perhaps consecrate bishops of their 
own. Why does he do this? Simply because our 
Episcopal brethren declare that they will unite on 
no other condition. Why should they demand 
the acceptance of Episcopacy any more than 
Baptists should demand the rejection of it! 
There is no reason why. Either demand is 
arrogance, and arrogance is not the road to 
Christian union. ‘The large majority of Protest- 
ants believe—the overwhelming majority in this 
country—that the Apostolic Church had no 
diocesan episcopacy, and they see no reason why 
people should not have liberty in the matter. To 
demand that they accept it as the condition of 
union seems to them like the imposition of circum- 
cision on the Gentile Christians. They are 
perfectly wiliing to allow and recognize it, but 
not to be enslaved to it. Were the Presbyteri- 
ans, whom Prof. Shields addresses, to accept 
ordination by Episcopal bishops, and so become 
incorporated with Episcopalianism, that would not 
be astep toward church unity but a step away from 
it; for it would make the schism greater between 
them and Baptists, Congregationalists and even 
Methodists. 

The Episcopalians have offered their ultimatum, 
and the reception it has received proves that there 
is no hope in it as a basis of union. Now let 
Baptists offer theirs, Presbyterians theirs, Metho- 
dists theirs, Lutherans theirs, and let us see 
whether Episcopalians will be any more ready to 
accept these than other bodies have been to 
accept theirs. As a Congregationalist I can 
imagine, after full deliberation, our National 
Council offering some such tentative basis as 
this: 

1. The acceptance of Jesus Christ as the 
revealer of God and the divine Teacher and 
Saviour of the world. 

2. The Bible asthe record of God’s progressive 
revelation of Himself and of His Son to the 
world. 

3. Love of God and love of man as the central 
teaching of the Bible and of Christ, and the test 
of the possession of the Spirit of God. 

4. Liberty in the search after truth, in the use 
of ordinances and the methods of church admin- 
istration. 

Is there any present hope of such a minimum 
guid as this being accepted by the Episcopalians? 
Not a bit, and hardly by Baptists, Methodists and 
Presbyterians. Yet itisahundredfold more hope- 
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ful as a basis of union than the Episcopalian 
quadrilateral. But were it accepted it would not 
mean consolidation, but federation—and that is, I 
think, the only hope of general church union within 
even telescopic vision. 

But there is every hope of success in the minor 
church unions which seek to consolidate the 
denominations which are embraced in a denomi- 
national family, as all the sections of Presbyteri- 
anism, or of the Baptists, or the Methodists. Here 
is field enough for the labors of a sanctified 
ecclesiastical statesmanship. ‘The rest must wait. 





REV. WM. FORBES COOLEY (CONGREGATIONAL), 


STANLY, N. J. 


Confessedly Doctor Shields treats of a castle in 
the air, a structure whose gates, walls and towers 
are the bars of light shot through the early 
twilight by a coming greater day. Therefore it 
is not only well in the future and as yet quite 
intangible, but to many absolutely invisible. Yet 
Saint John saw it long ago and in its perfected 
form, and saw it in the same quarter coming down 
to earth ‘‘out of heaven.”’ Doctor Shields’ vision 
and report of it are most cheering to all those who 
look and long for that coming day of the new 
Catholic Church, the day when real campaigning 
shall take the place of the present guerilla warfare. 

His essay is another sign, a signal proof that 
Christian life is asserting itself against eclesiasti- 
cism, and beginning to insist that in the necessary 
alliance between the two, it, by God-given right, 
is master and not servant; and Christian life it is, 
springing from and guided by the Holy Ghost, 
and not any theory working by artificial means, 
that isto bring the Church to unity, and realize 
the desire and prayer of the Christ. So long as 
that life is regarded as an energy, subject and 
confined to a mechanism, like steam or electricity, 
a divinely contrived mechanism completed for all 
time in the apostolic age, so long Christian unity 
and the victories of combined Christian forces are 
impossible—at any rate until the Creator ceases 
to cut human material on such diverse patterns. 
Each sect knows too well that that heavenly 
mechanism is its own sole and exclusive property. 
When, however, we come to realize that the Church 
is an organism, a living body as Paul thought of it, 
of which divinely controlled Christian life is not 
only the moving power, as in amachine, but actu- 
ally the creator, we have scarcely more than an 
antiquarian interest as to whether our sect or 
some other preserves the primitive type. A more 


important inquiry takes precedence, the inquiry 
as to what were the forms which in the times past 
most like our own the divine Spirit led the Church 
to assume, and what, judging from Providential 
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guidance heretofore, are the types He seems to 
be indicating for the Church of to-day? 

In times of beginnings or of ecclesiastical despot- 
ism, times of simple problems and intensity of 
feeling, the divine presence has been manifest 
repeatedly and signally in churches of the Congre- 
gational type. In times when liberty was running 
into license. especially in those practical elements 
of belief which govern conduct; when Christianity 
was in danger of disintegrating, the Presbyterian 
order of representative government has, from the 
council of Jerusalem down, proved an eminently 
conservative agency, and has demonstrated by its 
works the presence of the divine Spirit. Distinct- 
ively, however, ours is an age neither of ecclesi- 
astical despotism nor of religious disintegration, 
certain partisans of radicalism on the one hand 
and medizvalism on the other to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Yet since liberty and truth do 
still need to be conserved, it is not to be doubted 
that congregational control of congregational 
matters and the fundamentals of the Presbyterian 
polity are to be features of the Church of the 
future. 

Thus far we of the Puritan and the Reformed 
churches are substantially agreed. Weare at one, 
also, probably, in esteeming this a preeminently 
practical age, an age of colossal human problems. 
Why, then, in the face of the historic examples of 
the Church of the Ante-Nicene period, the Medi- 
zval Church and the more recent phenomenal 
advance of the Methodist Episcopal Church, should 
we shut our eyes to the fact that in periods of 
outward exigency, when great work is to be done 
and great secular foes are to be fought, rather 
than problems of faith to be solved or liberty to 
be won, the Episcopate, be its origin what it may, 
has by its victories and its services to the Church 
vindicated its claim todivine sanction ? We shall 
not be unorthodox (Luke 16:8), if we open our 
eyes. ‘‘The children of this world” have discov- 
ered the principle involved. <A theological semi- 
nary may be left to shift without a president; but 
in affairs neither business nor political adminis- 
tration nor war is intrusted to a multiple executive. 

Wm. Forses Coo.ey. 





THE REV. GEORGE R, CROOKS, D.D. (METHODIST), 
PROFESSOR IN DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


I am compelled to disappoint you in relation to 
the article on Dr. Shields’ book. I have not had 
time to read it with care, and do not wish to 
write on that topic hastily. I have already 
discussed a kindred topic with him in Zhe Century, 
and have given my judgment of the proposed 
reunion in Zhe Church Review. The feeling which 
is uppermost in my mind when I think of the 
proposal, is that the Historic Episcopate is 

















Apostolic Succession disguised. ‘The disguise 
imposes on the unsuspecting, and is used as a 
means of making what would be otherwise offen- 
sive, acceptable. Are we to admit that our 
churches have all along been no churches? our 
sacraments been no sacraments? our ministers 
only laymen? Yet this is all implied in the accept- 
ance of the offer of the Protestant Episcopal 
bishops. And, moreover, must we accept the 
dogma of baptismal regeneration?—for the Historic 
Episcopate is the depository of grace, and grace 
flows to believers through their ordination. 





PRESIDENT GEORGE A, GATES, D.D., IOWA COLLEGE, 
GRINNELL, IOWA, 


There are two questions concerning church 
unity: Is it a good thing as an end in itself ? 
What do we want church unity for? 

To the first we might all say, yes. But after 
all it would not be a very important matter. If 
the Church is an end in itself, we can get on quite 
comfortably as we are. Whether we have one 
denomination or a thousand is of little conse- 
quence, so long as each one is contented in its 
own work, and satisfied to build itself up in its 
own way. The analogy of the family is perti- 
nent. Each man is supposed to be contented in 
his own family, irrelatively to other families. Or 
it may please all families to unite in a community. 
Whichever they like may be, all may be well. 
But it ought to be impossible to consider church 
unity as an end. That is a matter interesting 
enough for us as ecclesiastics to work or play 
with, but no divine necessity seems to be about it. 

If, on the other hand, we consider what the 
Church is in the world for anyhow, the question 
of church unity of some sort becomes of impor- 
tance in a measure out of comparison with its 
significance before. The Church is in the world 
3 on an apostolic mission. By its efficiency in 
accomplishing the end whereto it was sent will it 
be judged. Its mission is its only rasson a’étre. 
In the sixty-five pages of Dr. Shields’ essay there 
is not a syllable, unless it has been accidentally 
overlooked, which touches this second question. 
So far as would appear from the pages of the 
essay, the question has never appeared above the 
horizon of the writer. That, however, would be 
a hasty conclusion, and it is really inconceivable 
that one who can write with such perspicuous 
lucidity on the minor topic has failed to measure 
that topic’s importance by its relation to the 
larger one. It is probably a piece of consum- 
mate art that one question only was discussed, 
and that, with the topic before the writer, was 
necessarily the smaller one. 

Judged in that way, there are only words of 
praise for it. Such an essay could be produced 
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by nothing short of wide and deep scholarship, 
a generous and sympathetic view of other men 
than himself and other institutions than his own, 
by a spirit most catholic and fair, by a devotion 
to a scholarly and exact interpretation of history, 
which makes his treatment of a topic that fairly 
bristles with prejudices at every step, almost 
faultlessly fair and true. 

If, as the writer says, the Historic Episcopate 
‘*neither enjoins nor forbids the doctrine of 
apostolical succession, presented as an historic 
institution apart from any theory of its origin and 
claims, it allows all such theories, without repres-, 
sing any of them,” then.it would seem that any 
fair-minded Christian who recognizes the desira- 
bility of church unity under any method, could 
accept it. An episcopate of that nature need be 
in no respect more anti-democratic than the 
crown of England is at present. It would prob- 
ably be admitted by those most competent to 
judge that the English monarch is, as now consti- 
tuted and estimated, an aid to democracy. 

We all know when we are perfectly frank that 
some sort of episcopacy is universal in all the 
affairs of men. Men naturally want and naturally 
follow leadership. Sometimes the leaders are 
self-appointed, and then there is apt to be diffi- 
culty, and ought to be. But if the leaders can be 
fairly representative, whether by election or some 
method of succession wide enough and plastic 
enough to insure real representation, there would 
seem to be no reason why ultra ecclesiastical 
democrats like Congregationalists could not accept 
all that Dr. Shields says; much more ought, as he 
clearly points out, Presbyterians to do so; much 
more still those who already have an episcopate 
in some form, like the Methodists. It probably 
is not the fact of the Historic Episcopate so much 
as it is the superadded notion of exclusive privi- 
legism which creates the difficulty. The church 
world will not rebel against election or succession 
to sacrificial service. It will and ought to rebel 
against exclusiveness and privilege, and the 
assumption of rights and power based on these. 
Dr. Shields makes a valuable contribution to the 
current discussion of this crucial point in church 
unity, namely, the Historic Episcopate, when he in 
a sentence or two frees it from these extraneous 
and unessential elements. In short, most any of 
us could go with Phillips Brooks’ idea of the 
Historic Episcopate. 

Such church unity as Dr. Shields describes with 
prophetic clearness of vision does not need to 
involve overlooking the mission of the great 
denominations of Protestantism and their positive 
contributions to human life. Many of these 
achievements are of permanent value. They 
were lifts over places which the progress of the 
Church and race had sometime to pass. 
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There is work in the years just before us for the 
Church to do so great that church unity is likely to 
seem almost a trivial step to take. The world is 
to be won to Christ, and pressure outside the 
Church will more than likely force some measure 
of church unity at any cost. It is a fair question 
whether without that pressure from the outside 
the divisions of Christendom can be brought to 
their higher senses; can be made to see that the 
things concerning which contention has so long 
been made must disappear from the field of 
thought and action, in order that the Church may 
fling itself, with the divine self-renunciation of its 
Lord and Master, into the great world of human 
sin and need, unto the world’s redemption. 





BY THEODORE F. SEWARD, PRESIDENT OF BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


For three years I have sought ways and means 
of promoting unity among the followers of Christ. 
From this practical side I am led to the same 
conclusion that Dr. Shields has reached by his 
study of ecclesiastical history. As he says, 
Christian unity and organic Church unity are two 
separate ideas. Christian unity is helped by 
everything that tends to exalt Christ above dogma 
in the minds of the people. It is this element in 
the Brotherhood of Christian Unity which causes 
it to be received with somuch favor. But when 
the question of an actual union of Christian 
denominations is considered, and a system is 
sought which will, in the course of time, change 
a divided Christendom into a united Christendom, 
it appears to me that Dr. Shields’ position is 
impregnable. It is a most striking providence, 
that a Christian teacher, whose ecclesiastical 
affiliations are all on ‘‘ the other side,”’ has been 
led to place the issue so clearly before us. 


IS UNION ON THE BASIS OF THE PRO- 
POSALS OF THE LAMBETH CON- 
FERENCE PRACTICABLE? 

REV. DAVID WATERS, DD, (REFORMED DUTCH), 
NEWARK, N. J. 





In the year 1886 the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
formulated four articles as a basis upon which the 
Protestant Churches, or for the matter of that, all 
the churches of Christendom, might be united. 
These articles were approved by the Lambeth 
conference of 1888, and sent forth with the cordial 
endorsement of that august body. The subject of 
the reunion of Christendom has been fully treated 
by Professor Shields, of Princeton, in a paper 
which is now published under the title of 
‘*The Historic Episcopate: An Essay on the 


Four Articles of Church Unity Proposed by the 
American House of Bishops and the Lambeth 
Conference.” 

In the consideration of a matter of such vast 
importance certain questions naturally occur to 
thoughtful minds. 

First. Is such a union desirable ? 

Second. Is_ the proposed basis of union 
adequate ? 

Third. Is union on this basis practicable ? 

As to the first of these questions, there can be 
very little difference of opinion. It is taken for 
granted that all Christian people are agreed that if 
such a union can be brought about without the 
sacrifice of principle or of any fundamental doctrine, 
it would undoubtedly be of incalculable benefit to 
the cause of Christianity. The aggressive power 
of the Church would be greatly increased, there 
would be a wiser and more economical use of men 
and means in carrying on that work, and, above 
all, the unity of the Church would be visibly 
manifested in such a way that the world would 
have no difficulty in understanding its reality. 
There is, however, one thing to be kept in mind, 
which is apparently not seldom forgotten in such 
a discussion as this—that there is a real, substan- 
tial unity between all the members of the house- 
hold of faith. They are all one in Christ. He is 
the head and they are the members of His spiritual 
body, although differing in name, function and 
office. This, I think, is sometimes lost sight of, 
and outward uniformity and conformity to an 
established form of ritual and polity mistaken for 
that genuine unity which makes all true believers in 
Christ. It was in attempting to enforce this out- 
ward uniformity that the government of the day 
persecuted the Covenanters of Scotland to the 
death and inflicted grievous suffering upon the 
Nonconformists of England. 

Regarding the second of these questions, as to 
the adequacy of the proposed basis as finally 
formulated by the Lambeth Conference of 1888, 
and which is strenuously supported by Professor 
Shields, the simplest method will be an examina- 
tion of each article in the proposed basis. They 
are as follows : 

1. ‘* The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as containing all things necessary to 
salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of faith.” This article will undoubtedly 
be accepted as the foundation upon which a united 
Church must be built. 

2. ‘*The Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal 
symbol and the Nicene Creed as the sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith.” 

In the confessions of the churches of the 
Reformation and the bodies which have sprung 
from them, there is a very much fuller statement 
of doctrine than that which is to be found in these 
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creeds. Excellent as they are, and satisfactory 
so far as they go, there are probably some who 
will have no hesitation in saying that they do not 
go far enough. For example, the recent reply of 
the English Presbyterian Synod tothe Archbishop’s 
letter spoke of hesitation in accepting the Nicene 
Creed as ‘‘ the sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith,’’ and then goes on to say: ‘‘ Had it been pro- 
posed to negotiate with the doctrinal articles of 
the Thirty-nine as a basis we (like our forefathers 
in earlier times) would have recognized in them 
a body of doctrine common to us with our 
Anglican brethren, on the basis of which we might 
approach each other with good hope of agreement.” 

Notwithstanding such objections, let us take it 
for granted that the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed form a sufficiently broad foundation for the 
united church to stand upon—provided that the 
various denominations who enter into that union 
shall be still permitted to hold their own doctrinal 
standards, in so far as they are not inconsistent 
with the doctrinal symbols of the united church. 
In that case, other things being satisfactory, 
union may be both p*ssible and practicable. 

3. The two sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord— 
ministered with unfailing use of Christ's words of 
institution and of the elements ordained by Him. 

There can be very little doubt as to the general 
acceptance of this article; it being understood 
that the mode of administering baptism, whether 
by immersion, affusion or sprinkling shall be left 
to the judgment of the various churches entering 
into the projected union. Whether the Society of 
Friends can be brought to agree to this article 
may be questioned. 

4. The last of these articles reads as follows: 
The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs 
of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of His church. 

This, we apprehend, is the chief point where 
difficulty is certain to arise. ‘The assumption 
underlying the claims put forth on behalf of the 
Historic Episcopate is this—that the Historic 
Episcopate is the divinely appointed method of 
church government and administration, and that 
those churches which can trace their existence 
back to the time of the Apostles by means of the 
Episcopate, and those only, have a right to the 
title of Church; and, further, that all valid orders 
must come through the Episcopate. Now in the 
encyclical letter of the Lambeth Conference, all 
other sections of the Church are spoken of not as 
churches but simply as bodies, ¢. g., ‘* We gladly 
and thankfully recognize the real religious work 
which is carried on by Christian bodies not of our 
communion.” On the other hand, it is perfectly 
-clear that the various churches of the Reforma- 
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tion holding the Presbyterian system held that the 
divinely appointed order was that of the Presby- 
terate, that the term presbyter and bishop were 
interchangeable, that the presbyter was a bishop 
and the bishop a presbyter. It was held that 
there was absolutely no countenance given in the 
New Testament to the idea of the modern episco- 
pate, and that asa matter of historical fact, the 
Episcopate does not appear until about the middle 
of the Second Century. Professor Ramsay, in his 
work on ‘‘ The Church in the Roman Empire,” in 


tracing the organization of the Church, says 
that it may be described thus: 1. ‘‘ Each indi- 
vidual community was ruled by a_ grada- 
tion of officials, at whose head was _ the 
bishop, and _ the’ bishop’ represented the 
community.’’ This was the state of things in the 
year A. pb. 170. The Presbyterian would natu- 


rally say that this represents the parish with the 
pastor at the head of the church as the overseer 
or bishop. As I am not arguing the question 
of the divine right of episcopacy or presbytery, 
or any other form of church government, I 
simply refer to these statements so that we may 
see what the actual state of the case is in this 
discussion. 

We now come to the third question, viz., Is 
union on this basis practicable ? 

In reply, I think this must be said, that as 
long as the Episcopal Church holds that the 
Episcopal is the only divinely authorized form 
of church government and episcopal ordination, 
the only regular ordination for the Christian 
ministry union on the basis proposed by the 
Lambeth Conference is impracticable. It is both 
impracticable and impossible, unless the ministry 
and members of other churches are willing to 
become Episcopalian, both in theory and practice. 
As a Case in point, it may be mentioned that the 
answers sent by the Baptist Union, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, and the Presbyterian 
Synod of England in reply to the letter of the 
Archbishop, in which he had forwarded the reso- 
lutions of the Lambeth Conference to these 
bodies, all treat the clause concerning the His- 
toric Episcopate as barring the way to union, 
They are all agreed in understanding the Historic 
Episcopate to mean the Diocesan Episcopate, and 
they are also agreed in affirming that this is not 
primitive and apostolic. 

Summing up the whole matter and setting 
aside any objections which may be made to the 
adequacy of the doctrinal basis as something 
which might be overcome, it is to my mind per- 
fectly clear that no general union of the churches 
can be formed on the basis of the proposal of 
the Lambeth Conference with the statement 
regarding the Historic Episcopate as one of the 
fundamental articles of the basis of union. 
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Good will, no doubt, come out of the discus- 
sion, and churches of like faith and order will 
probably see their way to come together in 
closer bonds, as the various branches of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches in Canada 
have already done, and as the churches forming 
‘“The Alliance of the Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system” are doing in some 
measure in their quadrennial councils. 


REV. GILBERT REID (PRESBYTERIAN), MISSIONARY 
TO CHINA, 


The paper prepared by Dr. Shields is the result 
of many years of investigation, and being by one 
who is a Presbyterian on a system that is Episco- 
pal, the ideas presented are worthy of attention 
for the breadth of view, comprehensiveness of 
scope and liberality of aspiration which they 
exhibit. The argument is not that of a novice. 

Dr. Shields sets himself to the defense, not of 
a unity of spirit, which all Christians already 
believe in and recognize, but of real organic 
union. This is other than confederation, which 
at best is only a half-way measure and cannot be 
the ultimate expression. If Christ established a 
kingdom or organized a church, it surely 
consisted in something more than mere spirit. 
‘* Ve are the body of Christ” indicates an organ- 
ism, which of course must have the Christ-spirit. 
Why should believers be so afraid of showing 
forth in real strength, solidity and unity of organ- 
ization the one body of Christ, with different 
members indeed, but one body, and being one 
body certainly other than one spirit? We rejoice 
that a Presbyterian takes his stand along with the 
Episcopal communion in emphasizing anew the 
old Presbyterian doctrine, which is also the 
doctrine of the ancient Church, that there is a 
church visible and a church catholic. 

Dr. Shields also appreciates, as very few non- 
Episcopalians seem capable of appreciating, the 
generosity of the offer of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence. Because the historic Episcopate is made one 
of the points of the basis, this does not mean 
that the Episcopal Church of America or the 
Church of England, with all their canons, rites, 
ritual and personal preferences, is made the basis. 
It is a fair offer of church union, not of swallow- 
ing up or being swallowed. Neither is anything 
said against the Presbyterian or Independent 
principles. If those principles conflict, they do 
so with the principle of organic union rather than 
the Episcopal principle. Being a clear offer of 
union, all these principles are to be recognized. 
If the Presbyterian insists on leaving out the 
Episcopal principle, he is the one who is trying 
to do some swallowing. Hence we say ‘‘ Hear! 
hear!” to the words of Dr. Shields on this point. 
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Dr. Shields likewise keeps in view the desira- 
bility of ultimate union with the other branches of 
the Christian church as found in the Roman and 
Greek branches. They may finally unite, if the 
Episcopal principle is maintained, but not other- 
wise. Let us in our efforts for church union seek 
the union of all believers and all branches of the 
Church. 

Not till we come to the question with a fair 
amount of generosity, and in all sincerity 
promptly recognize the longings of others, what- 
ever the denomination, for the complete fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s prayer that we all may be one, 
can we expect these propositions of the highest 
representatives of the Episcopal faith will be 
taken just as they were intended—as an honest and 
generous offer for reaching the glorious end. 
Let us try each one to see eye to eye on this vital 
matter, and so hasten the subjugation of the 
world to the Kingdom of Christ. 

Rev. GILBERT REID, 

American Presbyterian Mission, China. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT (CONGREGATIONAL), BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 
My Derar Dr. BRADFORD: 

You ask me for my views respecting Church 
unity. They must be very briefly, and therefore 
somewhat dogmatically put. 

Church unity can never be based upon one form 
of government, as an Episcopate, a Presbyteriate, 
or Independency. Forms of government are neces- 
sarily temporary and evanescent. ‘The unity of 
the Church of Christ must be eternal and include 
the Church above, as well as the Church on earth. 
It cannot be based upon a creed that is to make 
the Church a school, and its unity depend upon 
agreement in certain intellectual propositioas to 
be taught. But the Church is more than a school, 
and the truth cannot be comprised in any intellect- 
ual propositions however venerable. 

The unity of the Church of Christ must be a 
unity of spirit; it must bea unity in Jesus Christ, 
that is, a unity of loyalty to Him asa supreme 
Lordand Master; and this is not to be confounded 
with loyalty to certain opinions concerning Him 
which have been held by the Church and are 
formulated in its creeds; nor with loyalty toa 
hierarchy which stands in His place and is His 
representative. The unity of the Church of Christ 
must be based upon faith that Jesus Christ is now 
upon the earth as truly as He ever was, and that 
His Church is composed of those who are person- 
ally loyal to Him asa risen, living and present 
leader. 

This unity, therefore, must be a growth; it 
cannot be manufactured. And the order of its 
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growth is indicated by Saint Paul in the verse, 
‘‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 

There must first be one Lord. If some in the 
Church are worshiping a God of wrath, and others 
a God of justice, and others a God of mercy, and 
still othersa God who is love, there can be no unity. 
They must all cometo see that there is no wrath 
or justice or mercy which is not an inflection of 
love. They must worship the same Lord, not 
merely call Him by the same name. 

Out of this worship there must grow one faith. 
And faith in the New Testament never means a 
dogma or creed, butalways a spiritual experience. 
There must be acommunion of spiritual experi- 
ence before there can be a unity in Church organ- 
ization. Hymn books and devotional books unite 
us; creeds and theologies divide us; because faith 
is unifying, while the intellect is analytic and so 
divisive. 

When we have all come to worship one Lord, 
and have come to sing together and pray together 
in one common experience of faith and hope and 
love, then, and not till then, can we hope for one 
baptism, that is, one outward and visible symbol 
of the inward and spiritual unity. 

I do not, therefore, hope much from debates 
about Church union and conventions to promote 
it; but I hope very much from such movements as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the King’s 
Daughters, the Societies of Christian Endeavor, 
and from frequent meeting together in Christian 
and philanthropic gatherings. Out of these will 
grow gradually that unity of faith which is the 
indispensable pre-requisite to Church co-operation, 
and out of Church co-operation Church federation, 
and out of Church federation Church unity. 

Yours sincerely, 
LyMAN ABBOTT. 
110 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
February 6, 1894. 


THE UNIFICATION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


DR. GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN 


PHILADELPHIA, 


(BAPTIST), 


The editor of THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES 
has honored me with the request to answer the 
following questions: ‘(1) Is the Reunion of 
Christendom desirable? (2) Is it feasible? (3) 
How may it best be promoted?” I will try to 
answer these questions in the briefest way 
possible. 

I. ‘Is the Unification of Christendom desir- 
able?” 

It will be observed that I have ventured to substi- 
tute the word “unification” for the word ‘‘ reunion.” 
For I am not aware that Christendom has ever 
been united in such a way as to make a reunion 
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desirable. The sad fact seems to be that the 
Church of the primitive period, instead of having 
been, as we so often fondly imagine, a concord of 
brothers, was largely a discord of wranglers; so 
that St. Paul felt himself constrained to rectify 
the doctrinal heresies of Rome; to pacify the 
warring sectarians of Corinth; to reclaim the 
theological apostates of Galatia; to guard against 
a Gentile life in Ephesus; to exhort Euodia and 
Syntyche to be of the same in the Lord in Phil- 
ippi; to warn against the dangerous tendencies in 
Colosse; to rebuke the disorderly walkers in 
Thessalonica; to caution Timothy and Titus 
against the heresiarchs who were already subvert- 
ing the churches, etc. If the ‘‘ Christendom” 
of Christ’s day was already aunion, why did Christ 
pray that His followers might become one, 
‘“ perfected into unity?” Thetruth is, the primi- 
tive Church, like every other thing of life, began 
in infantile imperfection, but subject to the blessed 
law of growth and perfectation. Ideals, always 
excepting the one perfect Man, are ever before us, 
never behind us. ‘‘ That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; then that 
which is spiritual.”” The question, then, is not 
—‘‘Is the reunion of Christendom desirable?” 

But the question is—‘‘Is the unification of 
Christendom desirable?’’ To this I answer, 
unhesitatingly, Yes. And this for many reasons. 
For example: (1) It isdesirable zsthetically. It 
does not seem decorous for a church of love to be 
a church of war. (2) It is desirable practically. 
Nothing so impedes progress as self-contradic- 
tion. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. (3) It is desirable morally. If there is 
anything characteristically Christian, it is Christ’s 
doctrine of love. If there is anything character- 
istically antichristian, it is Antichrist’s doctrine 
of hate. The spirit of sectarianism is the spirit of 
Diabolus in saintly guise. 

II. ‘‘Is the Unification of Christendom fea- 
sible ?”” 

To this I answer as unhesitatingly, Yes. Our 
Lord is no tyrant. Whatever He commands is 
not only imperative—it is also practicable. Do 
you think that when He prayed to His Father that 
His people might be unified, He prayed in vain? 

III. ‘*‘ How may the Unification of Christendom 
be best promoted ?” 

I answer, by subordinating incidentals of form 
(such as formulas, polities, etc.), to essentials of 
life (such as faith, love, etc). ‘‘Is not the life 
more than the food, and the body than the 
raiment?’’ Nearly nineteen centuries have 
rolled away since our Lord taught this. Yet 
we, not less than His contemporaries, still need 
His reference to ancient Hosea: ‘‘Go ye and 
learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice.”” Ritual is good (especially ‘‘ baptism 











by immersion”), but charity is better. What 
though the great majority of modern Christians 
have not, as I venture to think, been baptized 
with the immersion of Jesus? Let me pray for 
them, as the good Hezekiah prayed for the many 
of Asher and Ephraim and Manasseh and Issachar 
and Zebulun, who had eaten the passover other- 
wise than it is written, saying with him, “ The 
good Jehovah pardon every one that setteth his 
heart to seek the God of his fathers, Jehovah, 
though he be not cleansed according to the puri- 
fication of the sanctury!”’ When I come to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, He will not 
ask me, ‘* Were you baptized?” But He will ask 
me, ‘*Did you try to love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and your neighbor as 
yourself ?” 

Not but that denominationalism does have its 
place. Butthat place is nolonger inthe foreground ; 
that placeis henceforth inthe background. For the 
Kingdom of God is larger than any church or all the 
churches of man. Not but that individualism still 
has its function. But that function is not to 
maintain itself in isolation and independency ; 
that function is to maintain itself as a constituent 
and co-operating part of a larger corporate whole. 
For individualism is essential to wholeism. But 
the whole is larger than any of its parts. Unity 
is greater than units. Instead, then, of Christen- 
dom continuing to disintegrate itself into churches, 
Christendom ought to begin to integrate itself 
into the Church. Sectarianism, as its very etymol- 
ogy confesses, is sectional, that is, fragmental. 
Denominationalism, by and in the very fact of 
priding itself on being a denomination, proclaims 
itself to be but a segment, not the circle or sphere. 
Denominations—at least some of them—do have 
a divine mission. But no denomination, however 
large or rich or wise, will be true to its divine 
mission until it regards itself as but a co-opera- 
tive member of the one body of Christ, and trib- 
utary to that body as one corporate whole. ‘To 
illustrate: The efficiency or practical worth of my 
thumb does not consist in the fact of its being a 
thumb, but it consists in the fact of its being an 
organic part of my hand, even as my hand is an 
organic part of my arm, and my arm an organic 
part of my body. Let my thumb undertake to 
work independently of my body, and it becomes 
as useless as though it had been amputated. Now 
denominationalism says: ‘‘ Behold, I am the 
thumb; see how shapely I am, how clean I keep 
myself, how neatly I pare my nail! Fingers, leave 
my hand; Hand, leave my arm; Arm, leave my 
body; come over all of you, and join yourselves 
to myself!’’ Whereas the only true worth and 
glory any noblest denomination has consists, not 
in its being a separate denomination, but in its 
being a denominational member of the one body 
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of Christ, and functionally serviceable to the 
whole organism. 

The best way, then, of promoting the Unification 
of Christendom is for all the denominations to say 
to each other (and act on the principle): ‘‘ You 
and we are the one body of Christ, and therefore 
members one of another; let us then grow up 
together in all things into Him who is our head— 
even Christ.” GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, 

Philadelphia, Feb. 7, 1894. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW. 
JOSEPH J SYNNETT, D.D., SETON HALL COLLEGE. 


Having but a very brief period in which to 
prepare this notice, I cannot do more than set 
down hurriedly some of the thoughts that entered 
my mind as I read Dr. Shields’ essay on the 
Historic Episcopate. What feelings of pity are 
awakened by such a work in a Catholic heart! It 
seems to be the despairing cry of heart-broken 
Protestantism for what it lost by its separation 
from the center of truth and unity. Protest- 
antism, viewing its hopeless divisions and dissen- 
sions, and sitting like the Prophet amid the ruins of 
its temple, makes its lament, and proposes, with 
much faltering and hesitation, plans—vague and 
misty—for reorganization and reunion. It turns 
its gaze back to the fair city from which it went 
out, and sees there the desired elements of union 
and strength, and fain would adopt some of them 
in the hope of preserving and renewing itself. 

To me—for I speak only in my own name—it 
is an honest source of pleasure to see among the 
Protestant denominations an effort of any kind at 
union. The disorganization and disintegration 
of Protestantism cannot be viewed without serious 
misgivings. In the spectacle there is naturally a 
certain gratification for the Catholic ; for this 
decay is to him proof sufficient of the inherent 
mistake of the Reformation in rejecting the bond 
of union in the central teaching and governing 
authority of the Church. Yet his leading senti- 
ment is that of fear ; those who desert the old 
standards of Protestantism in this country do not 
as arule knockat the door of the Catholic Church; 
they drift naturally into indifference and agnos- 
ticism. Is this not a direct tendency to religious 
anarchy ? As in the political world social anarchy 
will be the foe of the future, so in the religious 
world religious anarchy will be the dread antagonist 
that will make the last, long, desperate struggle 
against the Church of Christ. 

Will the four articles of the Chicago-Lambeth 
Conferences be able to unite Protestsntism in 
organic unity? The restoration of the Episcopate 
is looked upon as the most important step towards 
corporate union. ‘Two questions present them- 
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selves to the mind at the outset: 
Protestant denominations accept bishops as their 


rst. Will all 
rulers? 2d. Will the Episcopate, if restored 
according to the new proposals, result in any real, 
organic unity ? The first question I am not called 
upon to answer. With regard to the second, I must 
say that I do not understand how the restoration 
of bishops will make of Protestantism a united, 
organicinstitution. If the advocates of the Historic 
Episcopate should succeed in having bishops 
appointed in all the Protestant denominations, this 
will not constitute organic unity. It willconstitute 
at most an external resemblance, an outward form 
which will be common to all Protestant denomina- 
tions. ‘There may be similarity of organization ; 
but similarity of organization does not constitute 
organic unity. ‘Tie all the trees, plants, shrubs 
and flowers of your garden to stakes of the same 
size and kind, will you thereby make them one 
plant, one tree, one growth? Some of them will 
look very uncomfortable and unnatural in their 
stiff bonds ; but they have not by this process 
become branches of the one vine. 

Neither will the acceptance of the o'her articles 
of the Lambeth-Chicago proposals add the lacking 
elements. By these articles three other points of 
similarity are added to the common form of 
government by bishops; but you are still far 
from having brought about church unity. Let 
me use another illustration. Let us suppose that 
you could persuade all the nations of the earth to 
accept several fundamental principles of civil 
polity as the basis of their constitutions ; would 
you have make them thereby one united nation ? 
And if you were able to persuade all to adopt a like 
form of government—even that which we all 
cherish as the latest and best—would you have 
abolished all national distinctions and have 
attained at last the ‘‘ federation of man?” No; 
you would still have as many nations as before. 
You would, indeed, have similar nations; you 
would have nations united in certain leading 
principles of government; but you would not have 
one nation as the result. 

The Historic Episcopate and the three other 
articles will give at most similarity in four points. 
But I fear that the plan would not long maintain 
even this similarity. The four articles might be 
held everywhere, but everywhere they could be 
held differently. One bishop might interpret 
them in one sense, another in another sense; 
some would hold them in a Catholic, but not 
Roman sense; others in a Presbyterian, but not 
Methodist sense. A glance at the first of the 


four articles, which makes the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and the New Testament the rule and ulti- 
mate standard of faith, will serve to illustrate my 
meaning. Under the wide folds of this article all 
The same 


differences might rest in peace. 
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bishops would be asked to govern in perfect 
friendliness and harmony those who denied the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and those who hold 
that even the punctuation marks are inspired. 
For, be it well noted, under the Historic Episco- 
pate as restored to Christendom, all insignificant 
questions on the inspiration of the Scriptures, on 
the nature of inspiration, on the number of the 
inspired books, would be pushed gently aside and 
would not be permitted to disturb the tranquility 
of the brethren. ‘The modern Bible critic who 
denies the authenticity of the Book of Isaias, and 
holds that Genesis is but a patchwork of myths 
and fables, and that the Gospels were not written 
until the second or the third century, will be 
invited to shake hands with the dingy student of 
the old school who firmly believes that the editors 
of the revised version were inspired by the Evil 
One. The lionand the lamb, indeed, will lie down 
together under the shadow of the Historic Episco- 
pate. 

Regarding the other articles endless disagree- 
ments must arise. Can the ‘‘two sacraments” 
be considered indifferently under the new Historic 
Episcopate, either as mere signs and symbols, or 
as necessary channels of grace and sanctification? 
Would the doctrine of transubstantiation be as 
acceptable to the Historic Episcopate as the 
doctrine of impanation? Will all the theories of 
the Atonement, of grace and justification find a 
quiet camping ground within the new lines? What 
unity would there be here? Will that be one 
religion, one church, which looks with impartial 
gaze on those who hold the most essential differ- 
ences in faith? The Church is the collection of 
those who believe; there can be no unity of 
church where there is no unity of faith. Holding 
the four articles, and nolding them everywhere 
differently, will never make church unity. 

There will hardly be, under the Historic Epis- 
copate, when we take a practical view of the case, 
a sufficient external liturgical agreement to make 
the denominations that accept it really one in the 
eyes of the world. The devout adherents of the 
new order will see in one of their new churches a 
vested ritualist, and in another the progressive 
and thoroughly American presbyter who conducts 
services in a frock coat and nicely creased trous- 
ers. A religion with unity of that kind will hardly 
appeal to the common mind; and after all it must 
stand the test of the common mind. It must not 
be satisfied with a transcendental and invisible 
unity. It must be for mankind, and mankind at 
large must see its unity. 

The new movement demands, and rightly, 
social, organic unity. In a social organization, 
to make it one, there must be a central, universal 
authority. Until the colonies established the 
central government at Washington, they were not 














one country. Without the central, supreme power 
of government, there can be no real unity. 
Where is this power in the Historic Episcopate? 

The Catholic idea of unity is unity with a unit- 
ing principle. It is unity of doctrine and teach- 
ing; unity in government; unity in a central 
authority, directing, controlling, guiding and 
leading all its subjects by concerted action to 
the attainment of oneend. This is organic unity, 
the unity of the branches and the vine. This is 
social unity. This is church unity. This is his- 
toric unity. Christ did not leave the world until 
the end of the nineteenth century in ignorance of 
the fact that unity is essential. No; He made 
his Church’ ove from the beginning; and as He 
instituted His Church, so He preserved her. 
There is, and was, and ever will be, but one fold 
and one Shepherd. 

The present movement, defective as it is in 
its fundamental conception, may, we hope, be 
turned to good, It recognizes the need of union; 
itadmits the absolute necessity of organization 
in church matters; nay, it concedes the institu- 
tion of the Church as a visible, social, organic 
body; .it looks upon the Episcopate as the only 
means of achieving unity. It is on the right 
road: Let it go a step further, and it will see in 
the Church of Rome not only the Historic Epis- 
copate, but also the Historic Primacy, the formal 
element and bond of union and strength. Let 
it turn from its efforts to breathe the breath of life 
into the dead body of Protestantism, and examine 
that vast and beauteous organization where har- 
mony is law and union is assured, the One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, whose head still 
reigns in Rome, the center of Unity, in blessed 
Peter’s stead. 

I was asked to give my ‘‘ frankest thought in 
the most outspoken manner.” I sincerely hope 
that in accepting this invitation I haye done 
naught to hinder the ‘‘ reunion of Christendom ” 
under the banner of Christ, which is the banner of 
truth, ever one and indefectible. 


EDWARD CAIRD. 


BY PROFESSOR THE REV. JAMES IVERACH, D.D., 
ABERDEEN. 
From the £.xfository Times (Edinburgh), February, 1894. 

It is curious to observe the ways in which 
different Gifford lecturers bear themselves with 
regard to Lord Gifford’s instructions, as these 
were set forth in his will. Sir G. G. Stokes was 
sorely troubled with them, and he recurs to them 
again and again, and states, ‘‘I have felt myself 
very much cramped by the provisions of the will.” 
But Professor Caird has had no difficulty. He 
has quite ignored Lord Gifford’s distinction between 
Natural Theology and Revelation, has calmly 
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annexed the whole domain of Revelation, and has 
made it part of the natural process. From his 
point of view Professor Caird is right ; for him 
there isno such thing as Revelation, and he 
writes from his own point of view, not from that 
of Lord Gifford. 

He writes, too, with his usual lucid power, and has 
given us a book with which we shall have to reckon!, 
The book is so rich in mental and moral qualities, 
so graceful in style, so attractive in thought, that it 
seems to lay us under a spell, and we are inclined 
to yield altogether to its influence. The main 
proposition is so simple, its ramifications so beauti- 
fully illustrated, and its power of explanation so 
potent in the skillful hands of Professor Caird,that 
we are inclined to say surely we have here the key 
to all the problems of the universe. It appears to 
open so many locks, will it not unlock them all ? 
This is the first impression. But the first impres- 
sion wears off. We go back to read again; we 
pause, we reflect, doubts arise, and we come to 
have the suspicion that the potency of the prin- 
ciple isa matter of cunning arrangement. Is this 
universe as simple as Professor Caird makes it out 
to be? Have historical matters arranged them- 
selves as he represents them, or has he arranged 
them so as somehow to reflect his principle? We 
read,and we inquire,and we seem to recognize facts 
that do not fit, facts that seem to contradict his the- 
ory. Nay, isthething itself true psychologically? 
Our conscious life is defined ‘‘and, so to speak, cir- 
cumscribed dy three ideas which are closely,and even 
indissolubly, connected with each other. These 
are the idea of the object or not-self, the idea of 
the subject of self, the idea of the unity, which is 
presupposed in the difference of the self and the 
not-self, and within which they act and react on 
each other; in other words the idea of God.” It 
is right to let Professor Caird explain more fully. 
‘* The oject is the general name under which we 
include the external world and all the things and 
beings in it, all that we know and all that we act 
on, the whole environment, which conditions the 
activity of the ego and furnishes the means and the 
sphere in which it realises itself. All this we call 
object in order to indicate its distinction from and 
its relation to the subject for which it exists. We 
call it by this name also to indicate that we are 
obliged to think of it as ove whole, ove world, all 
of whose parts are embraced in one connection of 
space, all whose changes take place in eve connexion 
of time. All these parts and changes, therefore, 
form elements in one system, and modern science 
teaches us to regard them all asconnected together 
by links of causation. There is only one thing 
which stands over against this complex whole of 
existence and refuses to be regarded simply as a 
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part of the system, and that is the ego, the self, 

the subject for which it exists. For the primary 
condition of the subject is that it should distin- 
guish itself from the object as such; from each 
object and from the whole system of objects. 

Hence, strictly speaking, there is but one object 
and one subject for each of us; forin opposition to 
the subject the totality of objects constitute one 
world, and in opposition to the object all the 
experiences of the subject, all its thought and 
action are merged in the unity of one self” (vol. 

i. pp. 64, 65). It seems plain, and the exposition 
is very clear. Yet who would suppose that this 
seemingly simple exposition smoothly glides over 
and does not reveal some of the most difficult 
questions in psychology and metaphysics? What 
is the self, and what is the not-self? Is subject and 
object of exactly the same meaning, and has it the 
same content asself and not-self? From Professor 
Caird we get no answer His language often seems 
to be popular, not philosophical. For example, 
‘“Man by the very constitution of his mind has 
three ways of thinking opento him. He can look 
outwards on the world around him, he can look 
inwards upon the self within him, and he can look 
upwards at the God above him, to the Being who 
unites the outward and the inward worlds, and 
who manifests Himself in both” (vol. i. p. 77). 
It seems simple and clear, and yet it puzzles us 
exceedingly. Ifa mancan look inwards on the 
self within him, then the self has become an 
object, and has become an object to itself, and is 
thus far on the same level with the world and 
God. ‘There is no experience or modification of 
self that may not become an object, and we must 
submit that Professor Caird’s definitions need be 
revised. In the course of his exposition he 
constantly recurs to this fundamental thought of 
self and not-self, and God. Itisthe basis of his 
argument. It is the key to his exposition of 
history in general, and to the’ history of. religion 
in particular. By it he explains the human mind 
and human experience, by it he criticises and 
corrects Max Miillerand Herbert Spencer, and 
by it he explains the essential character of evolu- 
tion. So important is this principle of subject 
and object, and the underlying unity between 
them, that without it the book would not and 
could not have been written, and the book is just 
the illustration of it, and the application of it to 
religion. 

Well, a principle so important ought to be 
clearly set forth and amply justified. It is 
precisely at this point that we find it difficult to 
understand Professor Caird. At one time self 
and not-self means subject and object. At 
another time it is inner and outer experience, 
again it is called subjective and _ objective 
consciousness, and yet again these are elements 
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in self-consciousness. ‘‘Man at first looks out- 
ward, and not inward; he can form no idea of 
anything to which he cannot ‘give a local habita- 
tion and a name,’ which he cannot body forth as 
an existence in space and time. Even of himself 
he can think only as an object among other 
objects, and he sees nothing of the peculiar char- 
acter that is given to his existence by his being a 
subject for which all objects exist” (vol. i. p. 189). 
The question we should like to have answered is, 
What is a subject for which all objects exist? 
What is the relation of such ‘‘a subject” to the 
“‘self”’? When we attain to a consciousness of 
self have we also a consciousness of the self asa 
subject for which objects exist? We have quite a 
line of unanswered questions, and we submit that 
until they are answered it is well not to proceed 
as if they are answered. 

In the passage already quoted, Professor Caird 
says: ‘‘ Strictly speaking there is but one subject 
and one object for each of us ; for in opposition 
to the subject the totality of objects constitute 
one world, and in opposition to the object all the 
experiences of the subject, all its thought and 
action, are merged in the unity of the self.” For 
each of us then one world, and in opposition to 
the world the unity of the self. May we ask how 
on these terms are we to pass to the unity of a 
common experience ? Are we to assume that the 
self is like other selves, and that the totality of 
object constituting one world, constitute the same 
‘one world” for each self? In addition, we 
may ask if all my thought and actions are merged 
in the unity of the self, why should the self ask 
for any further unity? If I can grasp the totality 
of objects as one in relation to the unity of the 
self, am I not so far the centre and the source of 
unity, and so far the search for a further unity is 
at anend? In certain parts of his exposition, 
Professor Caird comes perilously near to this con- 
clusion, and we are not far from a pure idealism, 
in which each self becomes the centre of unity of 
the universe. His conclusion in these parts of his 
exposition ought to be, given a self great enough to 
be equal to all possible outer and inner experience, 
and this self isthe centre of the universe. But this 
conclusion Professor Caird does not draw. Instead 
he speaks of the underlying unity of subject and 
object,and leaves that unity undefined. He calls 
it God, but the use of that sacred name does not 
make the meaning more clear. 

The psychological perplexity increases as we 
proceed. ‘‘It will scarcely be denied that the 
earliest life of man is one in which the objective 
consciousness rules and determines all his thought, 
so that both his consciousness of himself and his 
consciousness of God are forced to take on the 
objective form” (vol. i. p. 189), Professor Caird’s 
expressions are exceedingly fluid,and we are some- 
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times in doubt as to his meaning. Now, what 
precisely is meant by an objective consciousness? 
We can hardly tell. The phrase is unusual and 
may have many meanings, and even in the pages 
of the book before us it may mean many things. 
From the context it would appear to mean the 
consciousness of an object. “Even of himself 
man can think only as an object among other 
objects, and he sees nothing of the peculiar char- 
acter that is given to his existence by his being a 
subject for whichall objects exist.” Atall events, 
the words subjective and objective as used by 
Professor Caird have different meanings, and 
these meanings vary. Sometimes the word ‘‘ sub- 
ject” becomes a mere potentiality, and is only 
**the subject for which all objects exist.” But in 
this relation and with this meaning the subject has 
for object all its possible experience, both inner 
and outer. But then as we pass on, we find that 
both subject and object have new contents. Inner 
experience becomes the subject, and outer experi- 
ence becomes the object. Objective consciousness 
is set against the consciousness of self, and the 
object becomes ‘‘the whole environment which 
conditions the activity of the ego.”" It is in this 
sense that Professor Caird uses the words subjective 
and objective when he endeavors to work out his 
theory of development, and applies his theory to 
the evolution of religion. We submit that the 
foundations of this theory ought to be better laid, 
and his use of terms more clear and consistent. 

If these things make the reading of his book 
difficult, the working out of his theory in its 
application to history involves greater difficulties 
still, What is known of the history of religions 
makes it difficult for us to accept Professor Caird’s 
views. Asa matter of fact, pantheistic religions 
have not culminated in monotheism. Religions 
als» have not swung from the objective to the 
subjective in the manner required by his theory. 
But on this we have not space to dwell. The 
most unsatisfactory part of the work is that which 
deals with the religion of Israel, and with Christi- 
anity. Our difficulty arises from the fact that 
Professor Caird insists on calling the religion of 
Israel a subjective religion. ‘* Judaism,”’ he says, 
‘* gradually breaks away in the prophets and Psalm- 
ist from the forms of a national worship and 
becomes an inner religion of the individual heart ”’ 
(vol. i. p. 193). ‘‘ Insome of the Psalms, religion 
tends to become a solitary dialogue between God 
and the soul of the individual, a dialogue from 
which all the world beside is excluded (vol. ii. p. 
164). These are only specimens of many sentences 
which might be culled from the volumes before us. 
When he speaks of the ‘‘ deep subjective spirit of 
piety which was the ultimate result of Jewish 
religion,” is his statement consistent with history? 
Is he aware of the condition of Canon Cheyne, 


and of many others, that the Psalms are not the 
expression of an individual consciousness, but the 
expression of the consciousness of the church- 
nation? If there is anything more patent than 
another in the history of Israel, it is just this sense 
of solidarity, this consciousness that their relation 
to God is primarily that of the nation or of the race 
to Him, and of the individual through the nation. 
Their God is ever the God of their fathers, is the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. He has 
spoken to them, and no Jew ever thought of God 
as merely in personal relation to- himself. He is 
the God of the individual Jew just because He is 
the God of their fathers. 

Nor is Professor Caird’s account of the Jewish 
conception of God, and of his relation to nature, 
such ascan be accepted by any student of Scripture. 
‘*The action of God on the world is generally 
regarded by them as disturbing, transforming, mir- 
aculously interfering with the usual order of things, 
rather than as establishing and maintaining that 
order.”” ‘‘Its leading thought is not that of the 
immanence of God in nature, butof His transcend- 
ence—the transcendent might and glory of Being 
for whom ‘ Lebanon is not sufficient to burn nor the 
beasts thereof for a burnt-offering’ (vol. i. p. 385). 
Other statements are tothe same effect. Professor 
Caird has read the Old Testament, but he has read 
it in the light of his theory. He has selected with 
great skill passages which make for his theory, 
and neglected those which do not help him. He 
has to make out that the Jewish religion is sub- 
jective, that for the Jew God is not immanent in 
nature, but transcends nature. He has found 
many passages which insist on the transcendence 
of God, and he has deftly woven them into the 
web of his argument. But he has forgotten those 
which insist on the immanence of God in man and 
in the world, as he has forgotten those which speak 
of the maintenance of the order of the world. 
Why for the Jew the very order of nature is ‘God's 
covenant of the day and of the night.” It is God 
who made and upholds the world, and all things 
He made are good. ‘*The heavens proclaim the 
glory of God.” True, God is something more 
than the world. The world cannot express or set 
forth all the thoughts of God, nor show forth all 
that Godis. Prophet and Psalmist consistently say 
so; but to say ‘‘that the action of God is generally 
regarded as disturbing, transforming, miraculously 
interfering with the order of the world,” is to 
misrepresent the matter utterly. ‘‘While the earth 
remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease” (Gen. viii. 22). But the inade- 
quacy of Professor Caird’s view may be sufficiently 
shown by a reference to the roq4th Psalm, of 
which psalm it may safely be said that the nation 
which produced it cannot have regarded the action 
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of God on the world ‘‘as disturbing, transforming, 
miraculously interfering with the usual order of 
things.” 

Still more inadequate is Professor Caird’s view 
of the relation of God to man as set forth by the 
writers of the Old Testament. ‘‘The abstraction 
that lifts God above every finite form, because 
‘even the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him,’ 
is already p-eparing the way for the idea that He 
can only be revealed within and not without. And 
this is just the transition which we find achieved and 
expressed by the prophets of Israel” (vol. i. pp. 387, 
388). Theabstraction belongs to Professor Caird. 
The Hebrew mind was not much given to abstrac- 
tions. The passage quoted by Professor Caird has 
another meaning when taken with the context. 
“Will God indeed dwell with man on the earth? 
behold the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee; how much less this house that I have 
builded?” (1 Kings viii. 27). Though the heaven 


of heavens could not contain God, yet God could’ 


dwell with man onthe earth. ‘‘I will dwellamong 
the children of Israel, and will not forsake my 
people” (1 Kings vi. 13). One of these state- 
ments is not to be taken in abstraction from the 
other. Both were true to the Hebrew, believed 
and acted on by him. The God who had made 
heaven and earth could make a friend of Abraham, 
could speak with Moses face to face, could dwell 
among the children of Israel, and dwell with him 
who is of a humble and contrite heart. How He 
could do so they might not be able to understand, 
but the fact is there. 

Nor is it an adequate account of the work of 
the prophets of Israel to say that they believed or 
taught that God could ‘‘only be revealed within 
and not without.”’ They did not believe nor teach 
this, nor is this an adequate account of revelation 
as set forth either in the Old Testament or the 
New. God manifested himself ¢o Israel, not 
merely zz Israel. He revealed Himself from 
without to what was within the heart and mind of 
Israel. The means of revelation were manifold, 
and the ways in which God might manifest Him- 
self were very many. But the essence of revelation 
to the Hebrew mind was just the manifestation of 
God /o His people. It might be within, and it 
might be without, but the essential matter was the 
revelation, and not the means of it, or the mode of 
it. It seems to me that the theory of Professor 
Caird with regard to the religion of Israel breaks 
down at every point. It does not seem to me 
that the religion of Israel ‘‘is a spiritualism which 
despises nature, a monotheism which separates God 
from this world, and a subjective morality which 
divorces the inner from the outer life, and breaks 
the organic bond between the individual and 
society.”” This may be partly true of that phase 
of Judaism which we call Pharisaism, butis not true 
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of the religion of the Old Testament. It does not 
despise nature, for the world is God’s world. It 
does not separate God from this world, for God 
dwells with man on the earth, and it does not 
break the organic bond between the individual and 
society, for in its forefront are the words, ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: Iam the Lord” 
(Lev. xix. 18). We must therefore regard Professor 
Caird’s attempt to rank the religion of Israel 
among subjective religions as a failure. 

What shall we say of his treatment of Christi- 
anity ? Much might be said were there space for 
saying it. Much in approval and admiration, and 
something in the way of dissent. It is a bold 
attempt to bring Christianity into the sphere of 
evolution, and to make it part of a merely natural 
process. For to Professor Caird it is a natural 
process, and nothing more. Christ is as other 
masters, only greater; and Christ’s teaching is like 
the teaching of other masters, only more fruitful. 
But here emerges the vital question, What are we 
to think of Christ? Can we bring Him or His 
teaching into theline of evolution, and make them 
part of a process? This question Professor Caird 
has not directly raised, but he has answered it 
indirectly. And his answer changes the whole 
aspect of Christianity, and makes it somethiug else. 
Christianity claims that once in the world’s history 
there appeared a human life which showed for all 
time what human life ought to be, a life without 
sin or error or imperfection; a life absolutely 
unique. Christianity claims also that in connection 
with that life, and flowing out of it, there arose a 
literature of a singular kind, unexampled in the 
history of the world; a literature which claims to 
rule our thinking about God and man and the world, 
and to be the norm of our thinking and our living 
for all time. It claims to regulate our beliefs 
about God and man, for it says that it comes from 
Him who had supreme ways of knowing God and 
man. There are other claims also, claims which 
Christianity asserts on behalf of Jesus Christ as to 
what He is, His cosmical position, his relation to 
God and to man, His power to reconcile man to 
God, His ability to help and save men to-day, and 
other claims which we need not enumerate. 
These claims are vital, and were they to be over- 
thrown, Christianity would become other than it is. 
Now, if this is so, Professor Caird’s view must 
inevitably be resisted. Christianity is not a stage 
in a process. We do not start from the life and 
teaching of Christ as a certain stage in the evolu- 
tion of thought and life; we do not regard the 
New Testament as something assimilated by men, 
in order to a further advance; on the contrary, 
the life of Jesus Christ and His teaching stands 
out as an absolute standard for humanity, not yet 
attained, and not yet quite understood, and the 
New Testament has a unique position in litera- 











ture. If this be so, then neither the life and 
teaching of Christ, nor the New Testament, can 
take a place in the historical evolution of the life 
and thought of the human race. We must have 
recourse to some other means than an evolution- 
ary process. 

True, indeed, we have a good deal of talk about 
the historic Christ, and about the necessity of 
going back to the Gospel story. It is quite right 
that we should learn all that can be known about 
the historic Christ. But the historic Christ is one 
with the Risen Christ, and men ought to be careful 
lest the impression be created that the historic 
Christ is merely a figure among other figures in 
history. It ought to be always remembered that 
the Christ is living to-day, can help men, save 
men, bless men, and enter into the lives of men 
to-day. ‘‘Christ liveth in me” is a fact of human 
experience which has its value like all other facts. 

There is also a good deal of talk about trans- 
lating the statements of early Christianity into 
terms of our modern experience, and Professor 
Caird’s Evolution of Religion is one of the ablest 
of these attempts. By all means let us so trans- 
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late them if we can. But such translation must 
not leave out the essential facts. When men can 
be produced of the mental and moral stature of 
Jesus Christ, when other men can speak as He 
spoke, live as He lived, work as He wrought, and 
wield such an influence as He has wielded, then 
it will be time to begin to speak of translation. 
Until then we shall continue to accept his life and 
work as unique. When we can produce a litera- 
ture like the New Testament, we shall have a 
right to make Christianity a stage or a step in the 
process of evolution, but not till then. 

We have said little of the many merits of Pro- 
fessor Caird’s Gifford Lecture. We have not had 
time to call attention to many fresh and striking 
views, to deep and true glances into the working 
of the human mind, or to the fine tone of rever- 
ence which marks his volumes. We have learnt 
much from him, and feel deeply grateful; at the 
same time we must dissent from much of his phi- 
losophy, we must regard his treatment of history 
as inadequate and one-sided, and his treatment of 
theology, and specially of the Old ‘Testment and 
of Christianity, as defective. 
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CONDUCTED BY REv. CHARLES R. GILLETT, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


INSPIRATION, 


The question about which theological controversy is 
raging in this country more than about any other is: 
*‘ What Is Inspiration?” In one place the dispute takes 
one form and in another a different shape, but at 
bottom this is the one question of the hour. Echoes of 
the conflict come to us from over the water, and it seems 
as though the time were nearly ripe fora settlement of 
the matter. In this controversy as in all others, it would 
be difficult to find a man who does not profess to be 
guided by a desire to ascertain the truth and to learn the 
exact facts which are to determine the issue. But 
methods differ because presuppositions, prejudices, pre- 
mises and postulates are at variance. The spirit of the 
time is not in accord with the methods of the past, 
and the methods of the past are therefore dis- 
credited. What was satisfactory, to the fathers 
has lost its power with the sons. Hereditary pro- 
cesses of attaining conviction have become themselves 
objects of suspicion. The newage must fight out its 
own battle in its own way and with weapons forged by 
its own hands, The time demands a re-trial of old 
issues. They will be re-tried anyway, and it is simply a 
question as to the persons by whom the investigation 
shall be conducted. That which once was accepted upon 
dogmatic assertions, must now be demonstrated labto- 
riously and at length. Induction takes the place of 
deduction, anda priori reasoning is an object of scorn. 
The question of the hour is, what are the facts,and what 
do the facts prove? The man who laysdown an array of 
assumed premises and then declares what the facts must 
de, is out of touch with the time and has outlived his era. 

It cannot be denied that the a friori method of answer- 
ing our question has every appearance of logical conse- 


quence and cogency. Besides, it appears to be exceed- 
ingly easy and remarkably convenient. But it is open to 
objections at both ends. In the first place, it must begin 
with self-justification and it must prove its right to be 
and its applicability to the question in point. Then, 
instead of simply assuming even its major premise, it 
finds that there are those for whom it must be first proved ; 
next it finds that the number of those is even greater for 
whom it must show that its minor premise is supported in 
every particular and that it is true as to every detail. 
Later, when the conclusion is drawn and the logical end 
is reached, it is incumbent upon those who apply this 
method to show that they can logically stop short of 
mechanical verbal dictation. Further, it must be explained 
why there was any necessity of orany advantage in human 
intermediaries anyway. Having accomplished all this, 
it is necessary to bring the theory, forit is nothing more, 
to the test of actual fact, and to square it with the 
phenomena presented by the record. Itis necessary to 
deny the trustworthiness of all those who reject this easy 
conclusion, Suspicion must be cast upon every other 
method of research, and one must enter upon a range of 
apologetics which is simply appalling. And the final 
outcome—the avowed and explicit outcome—is that the 
Bible which we actually have is discredited in behalf of 
one concerning which it is not true that it was simply lost 
long centuries ago, but concerning which it is the fact 
that no man ever saw it, since it never existed as an 
organic whole in any age. This argument, therefore, 
ends by destroying the Bible of the people by sacrificing 
the actual tothe hypothetical, fact to a phantom. 

The other method is laborious, obviously so. It must 
gather the facts and it must make an absolutely com- 
plete induction. The reason why we have not yet 
reached the end of the controversy and attained to posi- 
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tive results, is that the time has not yet come when it 
will be possible to make the final induction. The facts 
are not allin yet. The workers in the field are engaged 
in the preliminary labors and the time of the systema- 
tizer is still in the future. But we are approaching it, 
and the work is in the hands of men who believe that the 
Bible was inspired by God, and the ‘‘every scripture 
inspired by God is profitable.” 

The volume of Prof. Sanday* is a notable contribution 
to the preliminary material. It is in large part a history 
of the Canon of Scripture. rather than a treatment of 
inspiration. But the formation of the canon depended 
upon the acknowledgment of the inspired character of the 
writings which formed: it. A study of the principles upon 
which the growth of the canon depended, will therefore 
reveal the moving considerations in the selection or rejec- 
tion of specific books. Acts will interpret ideas. The 
most valuable portion of the volume is that which treats 
of the New Testament. The facts are numerous, and 
they are set forthluminously. The book is nota finality, 
not the cap-stone in the edifice, but it is a component part 
in the work of preparation, a course in the rising struct- 
ure. 

Dr. De Witt’s volumet is popular in style and treatment, 
but it is worthy of careful consideration. It is a sign- 
board on the road of advance. It shows some of the 
aspects of the case which can not be blinked by the care- 
ful inquirer and the faithful seeker. It will open the eyes 
of those who, having eyes, have nevertheless blindly 
adhered to traditional views, and it is especially note- 
worthy because of its authorship. 

We have no purpose of accusing Dr. Parker of mental 
indolence, but his ** Plea”’*} is for the old and easy short- 
cut to dogmatic certainty and against the laborious neces- 
sity that faces him, of having to prove the validity of his 
“texts.” He is like the man who objected to the revised 
version of the Scriptures because it spoiled his old ser- 
mons. But such wails are vain. His sneers about the 
‘‘ poor sceptic” are in bad taste, unless he has given up 
his mission tothem. We are living inthe end of the nine- 
teenth century, not in the thirteenth. Men are question- 
ing many things and the process will continue even if 
all the ecclesiastical bodies in Christendom unite in 
re-affirming dogmas and formule which have lost their 
convincing power. Their antiquity will not save them, 
and the only hope lies in the labors of those very men 
whom Dr. Parker opposes. And the process will go on 
till order is again evolved out of the chaos which some 
seem to see, and till in good time the purpose of God is 
manifest. 

It may seem strange that Prof. Huxley's latest volume 
[IV. of his ‘t‘ Essays”]** is included here. It contains 
eight longer or shorter papers, among which are his lect- 
ure on Evolution delivered in New York in 1876, and 
some articles from the Nineteenth Century written in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone. They are all written with a 
lucidity of style and a directness of wording which leave 
nothing to be desired. It is a pity that theologians have 
not learned his verbal art. The volume is placed in its 
present connection simply by way of contrast. It is com- 
mended to theologians of the a priori school because it 
shows vividly the practical difficulties which such men 
as Prof. Huxley and his pupils and followers present. 
They will not listen fora moment to the old arguments 





* Inspiration. Eight lectures on the early history and origin of the 
doctrine of Biblical Inspiration: being the Bampton Lectures for 1893. 
By W. Sanday, M. A., D. D., LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exe- 

esis, Oxford. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 
VO., pp. xxiv., 464. 

+ What is Inspiration? A fresh study of the question, with new 
and discriminative replies. By John DeWitt, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D. 
New York: Randolph & Co., 1893. 12mo, pp. vii., 187. 

*tNone like it. A plea for the oldsword. By Joseph Parker. New 
York and Chicago: F, H. Revell Co.: 1893. 12mo. Pp. 271. $1.25. 


**Science and Hebrew Tradition. Essays by Thomas H. Huxley, 
New York: Appleton & Co.: 1894. 12mo. Pp. xvi, 372. $1 25. 
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and to a priori assertions of what must have been, of how 
God ‘‘must” have inspired the Bible. The only way 
to reach such men, and in the long run, all men, is 
to pursue a strictly scientific method whose results can not 
be rejected by any one, whether to be a plain seeker after 
truth, a dogmatician, or a scientific hobby-rider. 


THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE, 


This series, which has been growing in numbers for 
the past seven years under the editorship of Dr. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, and which is now nearing its fortieth 
volume, has been heartily received by those who have 
benefited by the work of the editor’s eminentco-laborators, 
Almost without exception the volumes have been of a 
high order of merit and have held closely to their ideal. 
Two of the volumes now before us are continuations of 
earlier publications, viz.: The Gospel of St. John, chap- 
ters xii.-xxi., by Prof. Marcus Dods, and Zhe Book of 
Psalms, XXxix.-IXxxix., by Dr. Alexander MacLaren. They 
are characterized by the lucidity and insight which the 
names of the authors cause us to expect, and they are 
worthy of their place and succession. A third volume is 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, and was prepared by Prof. 
G. G. Findlay, so well and favorably known through his 
careful work in the field of New Testament criticism and 
exegesis. It contains much suggestive thought and is a 
fitting companion to his previous volume on Galatians. 
[New York: Armstrong & Son, $1.50 each. ] 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 

The title of this series leads one to expect something dif- 
ferent from the work produced by the heavy and laborious 
processes of the historian. History is supposed to be more 
than story in other ways besides the number of constituent 
letters. Perhaps one may liken the latter to the cream, in 
that it presupposes an original from which it is gathered 
to form a special delight for those who have no taste for the 
heavier material. Toa large extent this is the thing that 
has been done in the volumes of this series. History has 
been skimmed for the facts of special interest and they 
have been here set forth in as attractive form as possible. 
Three volumes are now before us: The Story of Parthia, 
by Prof. George Rawlinson; Zhe Story of Japan, by David 
Murray, Ph.D., LL.D., and Zhe Christian Recovery of 
Spain, by Henry Edward Watts. The Character of Prof. 
Rawlinson’s work is well known. It is based upon the 
classical sources, and one will look in vain for anything 
novel in the present volume, but it presents an interesting 
story clearly. To Bible students it is of interest for what 
it tells concerning the period intervening between the 
Old and the New Testament. The book is illustrated and 
indexed. Dr. Murray is qualified for his task by reason 
of his former position as adviser to the Japanese minister 
of education, and by a residence of several years in the 
country. He gives the story of the land from the earliest 
times down to the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ment. Particularly interesting is the account of the 
Jesuit missions and the spread of Roman Christianity in 
Japan in the seventeenth century. Mr. Watts’ book, 
‘* being the story of Spain from the Moorish conquest to the 
fall of Granada (711-1492, A.D.),” is an intelligent and 
connected account of the reconquest of Spain from the 
Moors and of the formation of the Spanish nation. The 
author has made use of all the available materials and 
has profited by the latest researches. His views are 
clear, his statements concise, and his book is interesting 
throughout. In the main, it covers new ground, or at 
least oo not covered in English. [Putnams, $1.50 
each. 


UNITARIAN HISTORY. 


Biography and history are inextricably interwoven. 
This truth is illustrated by a little book entitled 4 Short 
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History of Unitarianism since the Reformation, by Frederick 
B Mott. Itisa sketch which presents rapid views of 
men upon whose labors the progress of Unitarian thought 
has depended or by whom it has been advanced. Eras- 
mus and the revival of learning, Ochino, the first 
preacher; Servetus, the martyr; Sozzini and ‘‘ Socinian- 
ism;’’ The Stranger’s Church ir London; Bidle, Lindsey, 
Priestly, Freeman, Channing, Gannett, Emerson, Tran- 
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scendentalism, Parker, Clarke and Martineau are the 
subjects of the various chapters and show the scope of 
the book. The bibliography is extensive and the index 
full. The whole serves to indicate the points of new 
departure in the progressive development and formation 
of the denominations, Asa sketch it is convenient, and 
occasionally instructive in spite of its brevity. [Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, Boston. ] 
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